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ON  April  19,  boforo  pt'rhaps  the  most  distinguished  audience 
ever  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  statue  of  the 
great  South  American  patriot  and  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar, 
presented  by  the  Government  of  ^’enezuela  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  unveiled  with  the  most  imposing  and  brilliant  cere¬ 
monies  in  ('entral  Park,  where  the  statue  has  been  installed  on  the 
summit  of  a  green  knoll  which  has  been  known  as  Bolivar  Hill  since 
1888. 

At  the  foot  of  this  statue,  under  a  radiant  April  sky,  a  new  union 
of  the  Americas  was  plighted  under  no  lesser  authority  and  by  no 
less  accredited  speakers  than  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges,  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
in  Venezuela.  Gov.  Miller,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
Mayor  Hylan,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  e.xpressed  in  glowing  terms  their 
deep  appreciation  of  Venezuela’s  graceful  courtesy  in  making  this 
noble  gift  and  their  abiding  sense  of  the  gesture  of  friendship  which 
the  gift  embodies.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  20  Latin 
American  countries  were  included  in  the  ceremony. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  at  the  hour  when  Bolivar’s  memory 
was  being  thus  signally  honored  in  the  I’nited  States,  high  Govern¬ 
ment  ollicials,  the  American  minister,  and  representative  citizens  of 
\’enezuela  were  gathered  in  another  park,  in  Garacas,  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Washington,  who  shares  with  Bolivar  the  title  of  emanci¬ 
pator  and  father  of  his  country. 

The  statue  of  the  great  South  American  patriot  and  leader  is  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Sallv  dames  Farnham,  of  New  York  City.  It  is  of 


Copyricht  by  Clinodinet.  From  Underwood  A  Underwood. 

PRESIDEXT  HARDING  DELIVERING  HIS  FIRST  PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE  AT  A  JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS,  APRIL  12,1921. 
,  Directly  behind  the  President  arcsittinK  Vice  President  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Speaker  Frederick  H.  Oillett. 
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heroic  proportions  and  design  and  was  selected  by  the  \’enezuelan 
commission  as  the  result  of  a  competition  of  sculptors  held  in  Caracas 
a  few  years  ago. 

This  brief  and  necessarily  incomplete  resume  of  the  unveiling  cere¬ 
monies  will  he  supplemented  by  a  special  publication  to  he  issued 
shortly  by  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  in  which  a  complete  account 
will  be  given  of  this  historic  event,  including  the  speeches  tlelivered. 
(\)pies  of  this  publication  will  he  sent  to  the  recipients  of  the  Spanish 
edition  of  the  Bum.etin. 


OBVERSE  AND  REVERSE  OF  THE  MEDAL  STRUCK  BY  THE 
(JOVERNMENT  OF  VENEZUELA  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF 
THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  STATUE  OF  SIMON  BOLIVAR. 


This  medal  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Sally  lames  Fariiham. 


ON  THE  LKACIIK  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  TREATY  OF  VERSAILLES 

PRP'SIDENT  HARDING  delivered  his  first  presidential  mes¬ 
sage,  in  person,  at  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  on  April  12,  1921.  In  this  message  he  made  the 

following  comment  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles; 

Nearly  two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  World  War  came  to  an  end,  and  yet  we  find 
ourselves  to-rlay  in  the  technical  state  of  war,  though  actually  at  iH*ace,  while  Eun)i)e 
is  at  technical  jH^ace,  far  fn)m  trdn({uility  and  little  progressed  toward  the  hojH*d-for 
n*st(j  ration. 

It  ill  becomes  us  to  exj)n*s8  impatience  that  the  Euro|M*an  helligerents  are  not  yet 
in  full  agtvement,  when  we  oiirstdves  have  lK*en  unahle  to  bring  constituted  authority 
into  accord  in  our  own  relations  to  the  formally  proclaimed  jxjace. 

Little  avails  in  reciting  the  caum>8  of  delay  in  Euro|)e  or  ojir  own  failure  to  agree. 
Hut  there  is  no  long»‘r  excuse  for  unc'ertainties  respecting  some  phases  of  our  fonugn 
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relationship.  In  the  existing  lA*ague  of  Nations,  world-governing  with  its  8ui)er- 
jK)wer8,  this  Itepublie  will  have  no  part.  There  can  be  no  misinterpretation,  and 
there  will  1m^  no  betrayal  of  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  American  people  in  the 
recent  election;  and,  settled  in  our  decision  for  ourstdves,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  to  the 
world  in  general,  and  to  our  associates  in  war  in  particular,  that  the  League  covenant 
can  have  no  sanction  by  us. 

Tlie  aim  to  associate  nations  to  prevent  war,  preserve  jjeace,  and  promote  civiliza¬ 
tion  our  iK*ople  most  cordially  applauded.  AVe  yearned  for  this  new  instrument  of 
justice,  but  we  can  have  no  jart  in  a  committal  to  an  agency  of  force  in  unknown 
contingtuicies;  we  can  recognize  no  superauthority. 

Manifestly  the  highest  purpose  of  the  Ixague  of  Nations  was  defeated  in  linking  it 
with  the  trtaty  of  j)oace  and  making  it  the  enforcing  ag(*ncy  of  the  victors  of  the  war. 
International  a.s8ociation  for  permanent  |K*ace  must  be  conceived  solely  as  an  instru¬ 
mentality  of  justice,  una88o<  iated  with  the  passions  of  yesterday,  and  not  so  consti¬ 
tuted  as  to  attempt  tlie  dual  functions  of  a  iwlitical  instrument  of  the  conquerors  and 
of  an  ag(*ncy  of  jx^ace.  There  can  be  no  jirosperity  for  the  fundamental  purposes 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  any  such  association  so  long  as  it  is  an  organ  of  any  jiarticular 
treaty,  or  committed  to  the  attainment  of  the  special  aims  of  any  nation  or  group  of 
nations. 

The  American  aspiration,  indeed,  the  world  aspiration,  was  an  association  of  nations, 
based  u]K)n  the  a])plication  of  justice  and  right,  binding  us  in  conference  and  coopera¬ 
tion  for  the  pr«*vention  of  war  and  iwinting  the  way  to  a  higher  civilization  and  inter¬ 
national  fraternity  in  which  all  the  world  might  share.  In  rejecting  the  league  cove¬ 
nant  and  uttering  that  rejection  to  our  own  prople,  and  to  the  world,  we  make  no 
surrender  of  our  hope  and  aim  for  an  assex  iation  to  promote  peace  in  which  we  would 
most  heartily  join.  We  wish  it  to  be  contrived  in  peace  and  dedicated  to  jieace,  and 
will  relinquish  no  effort  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world  into  such  fellowship,  not  in 
tlie  surrender  of  national  sovenugnty  but  rejoicing  in  a  nobler  exercise  of  it  in  the 
advancement  of  human  activities,  amid  the  compensations  of  peacefulachievement. 

In  the  national  nderendum  to  which  I  have  adverted  we  pledged  our  efforts  toward 
such  association,  and  the  pledge  will  be  faithfully  kept.  In  the  plight  of  ix)licy  and 
pt‘rformance  we  told  the  American  people  we  meant  to  seek  an  early  establishment  of 
jx*ace.  The  United  States  alone  among  the  allied  and  associated  powers  continues  in  a 
technical  state  of  war  against  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe.  This  anomalous  condi¬ 
tion  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  continue.  To  establish  the  state  of  technical  |)eace 
without  further  delay  I  should  approve  a  declaratory  resolution  by  Congress  to  that 
effect,  with  the  qualifications  essential  to  i)n)tect  all  our  rights.  Such  action  would 
be  the  simplest  keeping  of  faith  with  ourselves,  and  could  in  no  sense  be  construed 
as  a  desertion  of  those  with  whom  we  shared  our  sacrifices  in  war,  for  these  ix)wer8  are 
already  at  jxsace. 

Such  a  resolution  should  undertake  to  do  no  more  than  thus  to  declare  the  state 
of  peace,  which  all  America  craves.  It  must  add  no  difficulty  in  effecting,  with  jus^ 
reparations,  the  restoration  for  which  all  Eurojx!  yearns,  and  upon  which  the  world's 
recovery  must  be  founded.  Neither  former  enemy  nor  ally  can  mistake  America's 
position,  because  our  attitude  as  to  responsibility  for  the  war  and  the  necessity  for 
just  reparations  already  has  had  formal  and  very  earnest  expression. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  undertake  to  make  a  statement  of  future  policy  with  respect 
to  European  affairs  in  such  a  declaration  of  a  state  of  peace.  In  correcting  the  failure 
of  the  Executive,  in  negotiating  the  most  important  treaty  in  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
to  recognize  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Senate  we  would  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
equally  objectionable,  if  Congress  or  the  Senate  should  assume  the  function  of  the 
Executive.  Our  highest  duty  is  the  preservation  of  the  constituted  powers  of  each, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  coojxjration  so  essential  to  our  common  welfare. 
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It  would  1h3  idle  to  declare  for  separate  treaties  of  peace  with  the  Uentral  Powers 
on  th(*  assumption  that  these  alone  would  1k!  adecjuate,  In'cause  the  situation  is  so 
involved  that  our  pt*ace  eiiKageineiits  can  not  ignore  the  Old  Worlil  relationshij) 
and  the  settlements  already  effected,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  so  in  i>re8<*rving  our  own 
rights  and  contracting  our  futurt!  relationships. 

The  wiser  course  would  seem  to  Ix!  the  ac<‘e{)tance  of  the  conlirmation  of  our  rights 
and  intert'sts  as  already  provided  and  to  engage!  under  the  existing  treaty,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  this  can  Ix!  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  such  explicit  rese‘rvations 
and  modilications  as  will  secure  our  al>solute  freedom  from  inadvisable  commitments 
and  safeguard  all  our  essemtial  interests. 

Neither  ('ongn*as  nor  the  jxiople  needs  my  assurance  that  a  reejuest  to  negotiate 
needed  tn*aties  of  jx*ace  would  Ix!  as  supt'rfluous  and  unnecessary  as  it  is  technically 
ineffective,  and  I  know  in  my  own  heart  there  is  none  who  would  wish  to  emltarrass 
the  Executive  in  the  |x*rformanoe  of  his  duty  when  we  are  all  so  eager  to  turn  disap" 
pointment  and  delay  into  gratifying  accomplishment. 

Problems  relating  to  our  foreign  relations  lx!ar  ujmn  the  present  and  the  future, 
and  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  all  im|X)rtant  future  must  lx;  delilx'rately  considered, 
with  greater  concern  than  mere  immediate  relief  from  unhai)py  conditions.  We  have 
witnessed,  yea.  we  have  participated  in  the  su])rcmely  tragic  ejnsode  of  war,  but  our 
dt*ept‘r  concern  is  in  the  continuing  life  of  nations  and  the  development  of  civilization. 

We  must  not  allow  our  vision  to  Ix!  impaired  by  the  conflict  among  ourselves. 
The  weariness  at  home  and  the  disapix)intment  to  the  world  have  Ixien  comp(!nsated 
in  the  proof  that  this  Republic  will  surrender  none  of  the  heritage  of  nationality, 
but  our  rights  in  international  relationship  have  to  Ix!  asserted;  they  reejuire  estab¬ 
lishment  in  comi)act8  of  amity;  our  i)art  in  readjustment  and  restoration  can  not 
Ix!  ignor<!d,  and  must  Ixj  defined. 

With  the  supergoverning  league  definitely  rejected  and  with  the  world  so  informed, 
and  with  the  status  of  peace  pro<  laimed  at  home;  we  may  proceed  to  negotiate  the 
covenanted  relationshijw  so  essential  to  the  recognition  of  all  the  rights  every  where 
of  our  own  Nation  and  play  our  full  j)art  in  joining  the  jxmples  of  the  world  in  the 
pursuits  of  {X'ace  once  more.  Our  obligations  in  effecting  Europt*an  tramjuillity, 
lx*cause  of  war’s  involvements,  are  not  less  imixdling  than  our  part  in  the  war  itself. 
This  r(*storation  must  Ixj  wrought  Ixjfore  the  human  j)roce88ion  can  go  onward  again. 
We  can  Ixj  helpful  Ixjcause  we  are  moved  by  no  hatrtxls  and  harbor  no  fears.  Helpful¬ 
ness  do<‘8  not  mean  entanglement,  and  jjarticipation  in  economic  adjustments  dot's 
not  mean  sjxjnsorship  for  treaty  commitments  which  do  not  concern  us,  and  in  which 
we  wilt  have  no  part. 

In  an  all-impelling  wish  to  do  the  most  and  best  for  our  own  Republic  and  main¬ 
tain  its  high  place  among  nations  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  fullest  offering  of 
justice  to  them,  I  shall  invite  in  the  most  jjractical  way  the  advice  of  the  Senate, 
after  acquainting  it  with  all  the  conditions  to  Ixj  met  and  obligations  to  be  discharged, 
along  with  our  rights  to  be  safeguarded.  Prudence  in  making  the  jjrogram  and  confi¬ 
dent  coojx'ration  in  making  it  effective  can  not  lead  us  far  astray.  We  can  render 
no  effec-tive  service  to  humanity  until  we  iJrove  anew  our  own  capacity  for  coojx'ration 
in  the  coordination  of  powers  contemplated  in  the  Uonstitution,  and  no  covenants 
which  ignore  our  associations  in  the  war  can  be  made  for  the  future.  More,  no  helpful 
society  of  nations  can  be  founded  on  justice  and  committed  to  peace  until  the  cove¬ 
nants  reestablishing  jjeace  are  sealed  by  the  nations  which  were  at  war.  To  such 
accomplishment — to  the  complete  reestablishment  of  peace  and  its  contracted  rela¬ 
tionships,  to  the  realization  of  our  aspirations  for  nations  associated  for  world  helpful¬ 
ness  without  world  government,  for  world  stability  on  which  humanity’s  hojx*s  are 
founded — we  shall  address  ourselves,  fully  mindful  of  the  high  privilege  and  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  United  States  in  this  critical  period  of  the  world. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OTHER  HIOH  OFFICIAL  PERSONAC.ES  OPENIN(!  THE  TELEPHONE  CABLE  TO  CUBA, 

APRIL  11,1921,  AT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  BUILDINC. 


I..ert  toriitht:  ('ol.  J.  J.  Carty  vice  president  of  the  American  Teiephone  &  Telenraph  Co.;  Col.  J.  M.  Wainright.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War:  Oen.  John  J.  Pershing: 
Dr.  Carlos  Manuel  de  CesiXHles,  minister  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States;  President  Harding:  Dr.  L.  8.  Rowe,  Director  (ieneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  Secretary  of  State:  Andrew  W.  .Mellon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  Undersecretary  of  State;  Ciiiio  Rudolph,  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioner;  and  Avery  Marks,  president  of  the  National  Press  Club. 
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ON  April  11  PiWulcnt  Warren  G.  Harding,  of  the  United 
States,  talked  over  the  telephone  from  the  Pan  Aineriean 
Union  Buildiiif;  to  President  Mario  G.  Menoeal,  of  (’uha,  at 
the  head(|uarters  of  the  Aineriean  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
('o.  at  llahana. 

The  event  was  made  the  more  epoehal  hy  arrangements  whieh  the 
telephone  eompany  Inul  made  for  the  longest  telephone  eonvemation 
ever  held,  whereby  the  telephone  operator  at  llahana,  (\iha,  in  the 
Atlantie  Ocean,  talked  with  the  telephone  operator  at  Uatalina 
Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  southern  (’alifornia,  over 
approximately  a  distance  of  (),(M)f)  miles,  30  miles  of  which  was  hy 
radio  telephone. 

It  was  an  occurrence  of  dramatic  jiresent  interest  and  of  prospective 
great  importance.  There  were  gathered  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Harding;  Dr.  LeoS.  Rowe, 
director  general  of  the  Pan  American  I’^nion;  memhei’s  of  theUahinet; 
the  Diplomatic  Corps;  representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy; 
officials  of  the  telephone  company;  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  who  were  the  hosts  of  the  occasion.  A  platform  had  been 
raised  at  the  north  end  of  the  hall  for  the  special  guests,  upon  which 
was  placed  a  long  table  draped  with  gold  tapestry  and  equipped  with 
the  ordinary  telephone  instruments  for  the  use  of  each.  The  flags 
of  the  Imited  States  and  Cuba  hung  side  hy  side  in  the  background 
with  the  grouped  standards  of  all  the  Pan  American  Union  Repub¬ 
lics.  Great  palms,  masses  of  American  Beauty  roses,  and  potted 
ferns  completed  the  decorations. 

Nine  humlred  telephone  receivers  had  been  installed  in  various 
parts  of  the  building  and  each  of  the  700  chairs  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  had  been  wired  and  had  its  individual  receiver.  The 
Columbus  room  had  been  turned  into  a  regular  telephone  station, 
with  its  full  complement  of  operators  and  trouhlemen,  and  the 
solemn  features  of  the  great  Discoverer  l(K)ked  down  upon  the  appa¬ 
ratus  thrmigh  which  men’s  voices  woid<l  travel  in  seconds  over  the 
distances  it  had  taken  successive  generations  three  centuries  to 
cross  on  foot. 
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Wlien  everythin*'  was  ready  and  the  honor  {guests  had  reached  their 
|)laces,  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  which  was  stationed  in  the 
patio,  played  the  national  anthems  of  the  Imited  States  and  Cuba. 
Avery  C.  Marks,  jr.,  president  of  the  National  Press  Cluh,  opened  the 
program  with  a  brief  word  of  welcome  to  the  assemblage  and  of 
congratulation  for  the  engineers  who  put  through  this  wonderful 
achievement.  Dr.  Kowe  was  the  next  speaker  and  his  words  of 
greeting  were  as  follows; 

We  are  assenihled  this  aftern(K)n  to  celel>rate  an  event  of  far-reaching  international 
iinjH)rtanoe.  Every  successive  stage  in  the  (levelopment  of  international  communica¬ 
tion  marks  a  step  forward  in  the  gniwth  t)f  mutual  understanding  and  gixnl  will. 
To-day’s  triumph  of  s<  ientitic  and  technical  skill  in  establishing  connection  between 
Wa>ihington  and  llabana  will  to-morn>w  j)erform  the  same  service  for  Central  .\merica; 
and  we  may  confiilently  liK)k  forward  to  a  similar  inauguration  of  telephonic  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America.  The  rn'ca-sion 
is,  therefore,  one  of  distinctive  Pan  .\mcrii'an  significance,  for  the  service  that  is  to-day 
being  inaugurated  will  be  a  ix)werful  factor  in  cementing  cultural  and  commercial 
ties  and  in  eliminating  causes  of  international  niisunderstandinar. 

(\)1.  John  J.  Carty,  vice  president  of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  (\>.,  then  explained  the  program  of  telephoning  which  was 
to  follow,  giving  some  slight  idea  of  the  enormous  undertaking  the 
successful  result  of  which  was  to  carry  the  spoken  woni  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  radio,  overland,  and  undersea  tele¬ 
phone — a  feat  never  before  accomplished  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Col.  Carty  said,  in  part: 

A  cable  110  miles  long  has  been  laid  from  Key  West  to  llabana,  through  water 
which  is  a  mile  deep  in  some  places,  which  now  connects  Cuba  with  the  United  States. 
Thus  is  by  far  the  longest  telephone  cable,  sea  telephone  cable,  in  existence,  and  it 
l)resented  difficulties  of  great  magnitude,  which  have  been  overcome.  From  Wash- 
ingU)n-New  York  to  llabana  by  land  is,  in  round  numbers,  alwut  1,500  miles,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  talk  to  the  President  of  Cuba  over  that  line.  As  a 
method  of  utilizing  this  event  in  paydng  respect  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  of  Cuba  there  have  been  distributed  over  lines  6,000  miles  long 
telephone  employees  at  intervals  of  250  miles.  1  will  call  the  roll  of  those  men  and 
you  will  hear  them  answer  as  promptly  and  as  clearly  as  though  they  were  a  file  of 
soldiers  here  in  this  n)om. 

From  San  Francisco  down  to  Los  Angeles  there  runs  a  line  which  at  the  latter  point 
is  connected  with  a  radio  line  30  miles  in  length  to  Catalina  Island,  so  that  we  will 
hear  over  a  land  line,  a  deep-sea  cable,  and  an  example  of  radio  telephony  30  miles  long. 

This  line  over  which  you  will  talk  represents  the  longest  line  over  which  practical 
conversation  has  ever  taken  i)lac‘e.  That  same  line,  if  extended  in  a  direct  line  from 
London  to  Paris,  to  Berlin,  to  Moscow,  and  to  Pekin  in  China  would  give  you  as  good 
a  talk  as  that  which  you  will  hear  to-day.  Also,  a  line  of  that  length,  if  extended  from 
London  to  Paris,  to  Constantinople,  to  Bombay,  and  Calcutta  could  connect  London 
with  its  Indian  Empire.  It  has  a  significance  to  us  that  is  nearer  home,  because  if  the 
present  line  were  extended  to  the  south  through  Mexico  it  would  pass  through  all  of 
the  Central  .Vmerican  countries  and  reach  as  far  as  Peru  and  almost  to  Brazil  on  the 
east. 


rhotocrmph  by  Americmn  Photo  Co. 

PRKSIDENT  MEXOCAL  TALKING  FROM  HABANA  TO  PRESIDENT  HARDING. 

The  two  Presidents  and  other  Government  otheials  talked  over  the  first  international  undersea  telephone 
(or  more  than  an  hour  on  April  11.  From  left  to  ripht;  Dr.  Rafael  .Montoro,  secretary  to  President 
Menocal,  Gen.  Eugenio  Sinenez  .Vgramonte;  I'ol.  Charles  Hernandez;  President  Mario  G.  Menocal: 
Gen.  Enoch  L.  Crowder:  Mr.  Herman  Behn,  of  the  .Atlantic  Telephone  <V  Telegraph  Co.;  Dr.  Pablo 
Desvernine,  secretary  of  state  of  Cuba;  and  -Mr.  Boaz  Long,  United  States  minister  at  Habana. 


Photocraph  by  American  Photo  Co. 

CELEBR.ATING  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  CUB.\-AMERICAN  TELEPHONE. 

The  diplomatic  corps  and  the  bmilies  of  Cabinet  members  were  gathered  at  the  headquarters  of  the  .Atlantic 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  at  Habana  for  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  Seated  on  the  platform  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room  Secretary  Desvernine  is  talking  with  Secretary  Hughes  in  Washington. 
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(\>1.  C’arty  then  sat  down  and,  takin"  up  his  roocnvor,  failed  Hahana, 
Cuba,  on  the  telephone.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  get  the  ordinary 
loeal  telephonic  connection  the  operator  at  Hahana  answered,  and 
those  who  listened,  not  only  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas,  hut  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  Pan  American  I’^nion  Building,  out  of  sight  of 
those  using  the  transmitters,  could  not  have  told  hy  the  strength  of 
the  tone  whether  the  speaker  were  in  Hahana  or  Washington. 

Having  got  his  connection  with  Hahana.  (’ol.  (’arty  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll,  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  circumstance  of  a  very  re¬ 
markable  occasion.  This  roll  call  brought  in  on  the  line,  one  after 
the  other,  responses  from  operators  in  26  cities  in  21  States  and  two 
ocean  islands,  stretching  at  widely  separated  intervals  north  from 
Hahana  to  New  York  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  across  the  wide 
continent  to  San  Francisco,  and  south  again  on  the  Pacific  coast  to 

)s  Angeles  and  ('atalina  Island.  The  voices  came  clearly  and 
distinctly  even  when  the  calls  were  fhushed  far  westward  over  the 
intervening  thousands  of  miles,  any  difference  in  tone  being  clearly 
due  to  the  speaker’s  individuality.  A  slight  variation  in  (piality 
and  quantity  couhL  be  observed  when  the  radio  had  been  reached 
and  Catalina  Island  answered.  It  was  still,  however,  quite  clear, 
and  when  Mr.  Behn,  at  Hahana,  and  Mr.  Spicer,  at  Catalina  Island, 
compared  their  climatic  conditions  and  gave  their  respective  geo¬ 
graphic  situations  for  the  edification  of  their  thousand  odd  listeners, 
every  word  was  distinctly  heard. 

At  the  end  of  the  roll  call,  and  when  the  conversation  between 
Habana  and  Catalina  had  been  concluded,  the  west  was  cut  off  and 
the  program  with  Habana  continued.  About  500  guests  of  President 
Menocal  were  a.s.sembled  with  him  in  Habana  provided  with  the 
same  opportunities  for  hearing  the  talks  as  were  tho.se  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  At  this  point  Dr.  Rowe  took  charge  of  the  proceedings,  calling 
first  for  President  Mema-al  with  the  message  that  President  H«i*ding 
desired  to  speak  with  him.  When  the  two  Chief  Executives  were 
in  communication  President  Harding  .sai<4 

I  want  you,  President  Nfenocal,  and  the  Government  and  people  of  Cuba,  to  know 
how  gratifying  it  is  to  partici|)ate  with  you  in  this  cert‘mony  which  signifies  so  much 
in  the  establishment  of  more  intimate  and  understanding  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  This  time  is  especially  ausphious  for  the  exchange  of 
assurances  that  our  two  republics  an*  hound  together  by  indissoluble  ties  of  sympathy 
and  interest.  Our  fortunes  have  been  linked  together  already  in  two  history-making 
struggles,  and  to-day  when  Cuba  stands  under  the  shadow*  of  a  national  misfortune, 
1  want  you  to  know  that  the  United  States  is  determined  as  always  to  prove  itself 
the  true  and  helpful  friend  of  your  nation. 

After  President  Menocal  had  responded  in  kind.  Dr.  Rowe  called 
for  the  ^Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Pablo  Desvernine,  who  talked 
with  Secretary  of  State  Hughes.  Conversations  followed  in  quick 
succession  between  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
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Andrew  \V.  Mellon,  and  the  Cuban  Secretary  of  Gobernacioo,  C'ol. 
HernAndez;  the  Cuban  minister  at  Washington,  Dr.  Carlos  Manuel 
(Yspedes,  talked  with  Boaz  Ix)ng,  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
llahana;  Col.  Wainwright,  of  the  War  Department,  spoke  with 
Gen.  Marti,  Secretary  of  War  and  Navy  of  Cuba;  Gen.  Pershing 
talked  wdth  Maj.  Gen.  Enoch  Crowder,  who  is  in  Cuba  on  a  special 
mis.sion  from  the  United  States;  and  finally,  Cuno  H.  Rudolph,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commission,  spoke  with  Gen.  Agramonte 
of  the  Cuban  Cabinet. 

The  connection  was  maintained  for  over  an  hour,  and  the  laughter 
and  applause  at  either  end  of  the  line  could  he  plainly  distinguished. 

The  opening  of  this  commercial  telephone  connection  by  way  of 
the  undersea  cable  connects  40,000  Cuban  telephones  with  the 
13,000,000  in  the  United  States,  and  will  shortly  connect  with  all  of 
the  Bell  telephones  in  Canada.  Across  the  Florida  Straits  there  are 
three  separate  cables  laid,  each  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  one 
conversation  and  three  telegrams  at  the  same  time.  And  whereas 
the  depth  under  the  sea,  between  Hahana  and  Key  West,  at  which 
the  tones  of  the  voice  were  carried  was  one  mile,  the  height  reached 
was  also  exactly  one  mile  above  sea  level  at  Denver,  Colo. 

The  clearness  and  ease  with  which  the  voices  of  those  at  such 
amazing  distances  were  heard  reciprocally,  was  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  achievement  and  was  accomplished  by  the  placing  of  ampli¬ 
fiers  at  stated  distances,  so  that  when  the  tones  of  the  voice  began 
to  weaken  they  were  “stepped  up”  as  the  engineers  call  it,  or 
strengthened,  and  sent  on  again  with  increased  force  to  the  next 
amplifier.  This  is  the  same  instrument  which  made  it  possible  for 
the  thousands  to  hear  with  perfect  ease  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  Harding  on  the  4th  of  last  March.  Its  discovery  and 
practical  application  has  made  long  distance  telephoning  a  simplified 
utility. 

Just  40  years  ago  the  telephone  was  itself  an  innovation.'  About 
20  years  ago  Marconi  demonstrated  the  success  of  his  wireless  tele¬ 
graph  apparatus,  receiving  a  message  through  2,000  miles  of  ether 
from  St.  Johns  to  Poldhu,  Land’s  End,  England.  Only  six  years  later 
Dr.  Guiseppi  Musso  came  to  the  United  States  determined  to  perfect 
the  wireless  telephone  and  discovered  instead  that  it  was  possible  to 
talk  over  a  submarine  cable  as  well  as  to  send  telegrams  thereby. 
Continued  experiments  and  inventions  along  these  lines  have  brought 
the  present  results,  with  the  promise  of  even  greater  marvels.  Not 
only  have  domestic  and  commercial  life  been  revolutionized  by 
these  recent  advances,  hut  international  relations  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  international  knowledge  greatly  facilitated. 

The  demonstration  which  took  place  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building  demonstrated  the  practical  working  of  the  three  methods 
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of  telephonic  communication.  The  overland  cable  can  be  extended 
indefinitely;  the  undersea  cable  offers  unlimited  possibilities  along 
the  line  of  successful  progress;  the  field  of  the  radio  telephone  appears 
for  the  present  at  least  to  have  its  limitations.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  staff  of  engineers  who  designed  this  successful  undersea 
cable  is  the  same  which  in  1916  succeeded  in  transmitting  human 
speech  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  to  Hawaii. 
Those  demonstrations,  however,  were  not  a  practical  success,  and  it 
was  Col.  Carty  who  declared  that  an  tindersea  cable  from  the  Pacific 
shore  to  Catalina  Island  w’ould  be  more  practical  and  economical 
than  the  radio.  Therefore,  for  some  time  to  come,  although  experi¬ 
ments  in  wireless  telephony  will  continue,  the  greatest  dependence 
will  he  placed  on  the  undersea  cable. 

Two  experimental  stations  for  radio  transmission  and  receiving 
have  been  erected  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  By  means  of  these  stations 
radio  telephone  communication  has  been  maintained  with  ships 
experimentally  equipped  plying  from  Boston  to  southern  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  During  the  International  Communications  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  December  a  demonstration  was  given  in  New  York, 
the  steamship  Gloucester  on  the  Atlantic  coast  communicating  by 
radio  wire  across  the  continent  to  San  Francisco,  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
thence  by  radio  to  Catalina  Island.  The  demonstration  was  success¬ 
ful  and  the  conversation  clearly  heard  by  the  conference  members. 

This  constitutes  a  special  field  for  radio  telephone  which  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  for  use  between  ship  and  ship,  between  ship  and  shore, 
between  airplanes  in  flight,  between  airplanes  and  ships,  and  from 
airplanes  to  the  ground — for  all  purposes  where  wire  can  not  be 
used.  When  so-called  static  disturbances  are  absent  and  other  and 
interfering  stations  are  not  operating,  good  transmission  over  the 
radio  telephone  is  obtainable;  hut  radio  is  not  so  dependable  as  wire, 
nor  so  economical.  Facilities  of  the  ether  for  the  simultaneous  send¬ 
ing  of  numerous  messages  are  so  limited  that  the  ether  itself  can 
carry  but  a  small  part  of  the  enormous  volume  of  the  telephone 
traffic  of  the  world. 

On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  this  commercial  telephone,  by  means 
of  which  the  farthest  little  plantation  in  Cuba  can  speak  to  an<l 
beyond  the  borders  of  Canada  and  the  Far  West,  it  was  predicted 
that  within  10  years  the  southernmost  point  of  Latin  America  would 
enjoy  the  same  privilege. 
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FINAL  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  TREATY. 

The  national  legislative  assembly  of  Guatemala 

ratifiotl,  on  April  8,  the  treaty  of  federation  signed  at  San 
Jos6,  Costa  Kiea,  on  January  19,  1921,  by  representatives 
of  the  four  contracting  governments,  Guatemala,  vSalvador, 
Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica. 

Since  the  treaty,  to  become  effective,  requires  ratification  by  three 
of  the  four  signatory  Republics,  Guatemala’s  action  makes  it  immedi¬ 
ately  effective,  Honduras  and  Salvador  having  already  ratified. 
Costa  Rica  is  expected  to  ratify  before  long,  but  Nicaragua  has  not 
as  yet  expressed  her  intention  to  do  so.  When  these  two  nations 
join  the  confederation,  the  new  political  entity  will  rank  fifth  in 
population  among  the  nations  of  Latin  America.  The  actual  feder¬ 
ation,  comprising  the  three  northermost  Republics  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  represents  a  total  population  of  4,100,000,  an  area  of  101,164 
square  miles,  and  a  trade  with  the  United  States  of,  approximately, 
$45,000,000,  annually,  imports  and  exports  combined. 

A  special  translation  into  English,  not  made  in  the  Pan  American 
Union,  from  the  original  text  in  Spanish  follows; 

The  Governments  of  the  Republics  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Rica,  regarding  it  as  a  high  patriotic  duty  to  bring  about  as  far  as  jwssible  the  re<'on- 
struction  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Central  .America  upon  bases  of  justice  and 
equality  that  will  guarantc^e  peace,  maintain  harmony  among  the  States,  insure  the 
benefits  of  liberty,  and  promote  the  general  progress  and  welfare,  have  seen  fit  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  union  achieving  that  end,  and  to  that  effect  have  appointed  as 
plenipotentiary  delegates,  namely:  The  Government  of  Guatemala  the  Most  Excellent 
Licentiates  Don  Salvador  Falla  and  Don  Carlos  Salazar;  the  Government  of  Salvador 
the  Most  Excellent  Doctors  Don  Reyes  Arrieta  Rossi  and  Don  Miguel  T.  Molina;  the 
Government  of  Honduras  the  Most  Excellent  Doctors  Don  Alberto  Ucl^  and  Don 
Mariano  Vfisquez;  and  the  Government  of  C'osta  Rica  the  Most  Excellent  Licentiates 
Don  Alejandro  Albarado  Quiri^  and  Don  Cleto  Gonzdlez  Vfquez;  who,  after  communi¬ 
cating  to  one  another  their  re8pecti\e  full  powers  which  they  found  to  be  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  stipulations: 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  Republicsof  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica  join  in  a  jieqietual 
and  indissc  luble  union,  and  will  henceforth  constitute  a  sovereign  and  independent 
nation,  whose  name  shall  be  Federation  of  ('entral  America.  It  will  l;e  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  federal  power  to  maintain  the  union,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  federal 
constitution,  internal  order  in  the  States. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

The  four  States  will  convene  through  deputies  in  a  Constituent  National  Assembly, 
and  here  and  now  accept  as  the  supreme  law  the  constitution  that  may  be  framed 
by  the  said  assembly  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty. 

ARTICLE  III. 

In  so  far  as  it  may  be  consistent  with  the  federal  constitution,  each  State  will  preserve 
its  autonomy  and  independence  in  the  handling  and  direction  of  its  domestic  affairs 
and  likewise  all  the  powers  that  are  not  vested  in  the  federation  by  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution.  The  constitutions  of  the  States  will  remain  in  force  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

So  long  as  the  federal  government,  through  diplomatic  action,  shall  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  modification,  derogation,  or  substitution  of  the  treaties  in  force  between 
the  States  of  the  federation  and  foreign  nations,  each  State  shall  respect  and  continue 
faithfully  to  observe  the  treaties  that  bind  it  to  any  one  foreign  nation  or  more  to  the 
full  extent  implied  in  the  existing  agreements. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Constituent  National  Assembly,  in  framing  the  federal  constitution,  will 
respect  the  following  bases: 

(A)  There  shall  be  a  federal  district  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  federal  government. 
The  assembly  will  designate  and  mark  out  the  territory  that  is  constituted  and  within 
that  area  will  designate  the  town  or  place  that  is  to  be  the  political  capital  of  the 
federation.  The  State  or  States  from  which  territory  is  taken  to  constitute  the  federal 
district  here  and  now  convey  it  gratuitously  to  the  federation. 

(H)  The  government  of  the  federation  will  be  republican,  popular,  representative, 
and  responsible.  Sovereignty  will  reside  in  the  nation.  The  public  powers  shall  be 
limited  and  must  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  There  will  be 
three  powers— the  executive,  legislative,  and  judiciary. 

(C)  The  executive  power  shall  be  exercised  by  a  federal  council  composed  of  dele¬ 
gates  elected  by  the  people.  Each  State  will  elect  a  principal  and  an  alternate  of 
40  years  of  age  or  more  and  native  citizens  of  the  State  which  elect  them.  The  term 
of  the  council  will  be  five  years. 

The  delegates  and  their  alternates  shall  reside  in  the  federal  capital.  The  alter¬ 
nates  will  attend  the  meetings  of  the  council  without  a  vote,  but  they  shall  cast  their 
vote,  however,  whenever  the  meeting  is  not  attended  by  their  principals. 

In  order  to  impart  validity  to  the  action  of  the  council,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
States  be  represented  therein.  The  decisions  are  arrived  at  by  a  plurality  vote, 
except  in  cases  where  the  constitution  may  c-all  for  a  greater  majority.  In  case  of  a 
tie  the  president  will  cast  two  votes. 

The  council  will  elect  from  among  the  delegates  a  president  and  a  vice  president, 
whose  term  of  office  will  be  one  year.  The  president  of  the  council  can  not  be  reelected 
for  the  year  immediately  following. 

The  president  of  the  council  will  be  regarded  as  president  of  the  federation,  but  he 
will  always  ac  t  in  the  name  and  by  a  resolution  or  direction  of  the  federal  council. 

The  council  will  apportion  among  its  members  in  the  manner  it  may  deem  most 
appropriate  the  handling  of  public  affairs  and  may  put  any  one  of  the  alternates  or 
more  in  charge  of  a  department,  or  more  that  it  may  deem  expedient.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  will  determine  the  form  in  which  foreign  relations  are  to  be  conducted  and  will 
complete  the  organization  of  the  executive  power. 
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(D)  The  legislative  power  will  be  vested  in  two  houses  the  Senate  and  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies.  The  Senate  will  consist  of  three  senators  from  each  State,  elected 
by  the  congress  thereof.  The  senators  shall  be  40  years  of  age  or  more  and  citizens  of 
any  one  of  the  States.  Their  term  will  be  six  years,  and  they  will  be  renewed  every 
other  year  in  thirds.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  consist  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  people,  one  deputy  for  every  100,000  inhabitants  or  fraction  of  more  than 
50,000.  The  constituent  assembly  will  determine  the  number  of  deputies  to  be 
elected  by  each  State  until  a  general  census  of  the  federation  is  taken. 

Senators  and  deputies  may  be  reelected  indefinitely.  In  each  house  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  number  of  members  will  form  the  quorum. 

No  law  will  be  valid  unless  it  has  been  approved  in  the  separate  houses  by  a  plurality 
of  votes  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  senators, 
and  unless  it  has  l)een  sanctioned  by  the  executive  as  the  federal  constitution  may 
provide. 

(E)  The  judicial  power  shall  be  exercised  by  a  supreme  court  of  justice  and  by  the 
lower  courts  that  may  be  established  by  law.  The  Senate,  from  a  list  of  21  names 
submitted  by  the  federal  executive,  will  elect  7  incumbent  magistrates,  who  will 
constitute  the  court,  and  3  alternates  to  fill  the  temporar>'  al)sence  of  the  incumbents. 

Vacancies  will  be  filled  by  new  elections  of  incumbents  or  alternates.  Tbe  magis¬ 
trates  shall  not  be  removed  from  office  unless  the  removal  be  autborized  by  a  judicial 
sentence. 

The  supreme  court  will  have  jurisdiction  in  disputes  to  whh  h  the  federation  is  a 
party,  the  legal  controversies  that  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States,  the  conflicts 
that  may  occur  between  the  powers  of  any  one  State  or  of  the  federation  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  their  acts,  and  of  all  other  matters  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by 
the  federal  constitution  or  the  organic  law. 

The  States  having  pending  questions  among  themselves  as  to  botindaries  or  the 
validity  or  execution  of  judgment  or  awards  made  before  the  date  of  this  treaty  will 
l>e  at  lilmrty  to  refer  them  to  arbitration.  The  federal  court  may  take  cognizance  of 
such  questions,  in  the  capacity  of  arbitrator,  if  the  States  concerned  should  refer  to 
its  decision. 

(F)  The  federation  guacantees  to  every  inhabitant  freedom  of  thought  and  con¬ 
science.  There  shall  be  no  legislation  on  religious  subjects.  In  all  the  States  tolera¬ 
tion  of  cults  that  are  not  against  morals  or  i)ublic  jmlicy  shall  be  an  obligatory 
principle. 

(G)  Tbe  federation  recognizes  tbe  principle  that  human  life  is  inviolable  as  to  polit¬ 
ical  and  like  offenses,  and  guarantees  all  men  equality  before  the  law  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  that  the  States  must  grant  to  destitute  classes  as  also  to  the  proletariat. 

(II)  The  federation  guarantees  the  freedom  of  teaching. 

Primary  instruction  shall  be  compulsorj',  and  that  which  is  given  in  public  schools 
shall  be  free,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  States. 

Colleges  of  secondary'  instruction  may  be  founded  and  supported  by  the  federation, 
the  States,  municipal  governments,  and  private  persons. 

The  federation  will  create  as  soon  as  possible  a  national  university,  and  will  give 
preference,  with  regard  to  their  early  establishment,  to  the  sections  of  agriculture, 
industry,  commerce,  and  mathematical  sciences. 

(I)  The  federation  likewise  guarantees  in  every  State  the  respect  of  individual 
rights,  as  also  the  freedom  of  suffrage  and  the  rotation  in  power. 

(J)  The  army  is  an  institution  intended  for  national  defense,  and  the  maintenace 
of  peace  and  public  order.  It  is  essentially  a  passive  body  and  may  not  engage  in 
debates. 

Soldiers  on  active  duty  shall  have  no  right  to  vote. 

The  army  will  be  exclusively  under  the  orders  of  the  federal  council.  The  States 
shall  not  maintain  any  force  other  than  of  police  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 
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Tin*  jjarrisoiis  which  may  he  kept  permanently  or  temporarily  by  the  hnleration  in 
any  State  will  Im?  under  the  command  of  national  chiefs  that  the  council  shall  freely 
appoint  and  remove;  but  if  in  any  State  there  sliould  occur  a  subversive  movement  or 
8<*riou8  ('rounds  may  exist  to  ap])rehend  a  (jrave  disturbance,  those  forces  shall  place 
themselves  at  the  command  of  the  government  of  the  State.  If  those  forc-es  should 
he  insufficient  to  sui)prt‘ss  the  rebellion,  the  government  of  the  State  will  ask  for  and 
the  council  will  supply  adequate  reenforcements. 

Military  8er\ice,  garrison  duty,  and  military  instructions  will  be  regulated  by  law' 
80  as  to  be  governed  by  fixtHl  rules. 

The  council  sliall  have  tlie  free  dis))usal  of  tin*  armament  and  war  material  that 
ma>'  now  exist  in  the  States  after  those*  States  shall  have  been  sup])lied  with  the 
amount  needed  for  the  police  force. 

The  State's  acknow'le*dge  it  to  be  ne*<*e*s8ary  and  expedient  that  the  fenleration 
should  re*duce  armaments  and  armie*8  to  the  strictly  nee-essary,  so  as  to  rele'ase  hands 
to  farming  and  manufacturing  and  to  re*8toring  and  promoting  the  e'ommon  welfare 
the  exc(*8sive  amounts  taken  by  that  branch. 

(L)  The  fe*de*ral  gove'rnment  will  administe-r  the  national  public  finane-es,  which 
will  be  different  from  those*  of  the  State's. 

The  law  w'ill  e-reate  fe'deral  revenues  and  taxes. 

(M)  The  State's  will  continue  the  servie-e  of  their  present  domestic  and  foreign 
debts.  1 1  will  be  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  see  that  the  service  is  faithfully 
performe'd  and  that  the  re'venues  j)le*dge*d  for  that  pur])ose  be  applied  thereto. 

llencehirward  none  of  the  States  shall  contract  for  or  issue  foreign  loans  without 
being  authorized  by  a  law  of  the  State  ratified  by  a  federal  law,  nor  shall  it  enter  into 
contracts  that  may  in  any  w'ay  compromise  its  sovereignty  or  independence  or  the 
integrity  of  its  territory. 

(N)  The  federation  shall  not  contract  for  or  issue  foreign  loans  without  being  au¬ 
thorized  to  do  so  by  law  api)roved  by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  and  three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  the  Senate. 

(O)  The  constitution  may  set  a  term  after  wliich  the  ability  to  read  and  write  may 
be  set  up  as  an  essential  requisite  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  federal  authorities. 

(P)  The  constitution  will  lay  down  the  course  through  which  amendments  of  its 
dispositions  may  be  ordered.  However,  if  the  reform  should  make  any  change  in 
any  one  of  the  bases  set  forth  in  this  article,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  addition 
to  the  other  general  requirements  of  the  constitution  that  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
States  shall  give  their  consent. 

(Q)  The  constitution  wdll  determine  and  specify  the  subject  that  shall  be  an  ex¬ 
clusive  matter  for  federal  legislation. 

The  Constituent  National  Assembly,  in  framing  the  constitution,  will  complete  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  said  constitution,  developing  the  foregoing  bases,  but  in  no 
way  conflicting  with  them. 

Immediately  after  the  enactment  of  the  constitution  the  assembly  will  pa.s8  the 
complementary  laws  concerning  the  freedom  of  the  press,  habeas  corpus,  state  of  siege, 
which  shall  be  held  as  part  of  the  federal  constitution. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Constituent  National  Assembly  referred  to  in  article  II  of  this  treaty  w'ill  con¬ 
sist  of  15  deputies  for  each  State  that  will  be  elected  by  their  respective  congress. 
In  order  to  be  a  deputy  one  must  be  25  years  old  or  more  and  a  citizen  of  any  one  of 
the  five  States  of  Central  America. 

The  deputies  shall  enjoy  immunity  for  their  persons  and  property  from  the  moment 
when  they  are  declared  elected  by  the  congress  of  a  State  until  one  month  after  the 
sessions  of  the  assembly  are  closed. 
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ARTICLE  Vn. 

Throe-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  deputies  will  form  a  quorum  of  the  assembly. 
The  v«/te  will  be  ca-st  by  States.  If  one  or  more  deputies  of  one  State  should  be  alwtuit, 
tlie  deputy  or  deputies  present  will  assume  the  complete  represtudation  of  the  State. 

If  the  deputies  of  one  State  should  disagree,  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  deputies 
will  be  regarded  as  the  vote  of  the  State,  and  in  case  of  a  tie,  it  will  be  regardcHl  as 
concurring  in  the  majority  vote  of  the  other  States;  or,  if  there  should  be  a  tie,  among 
those  States  themselves,  that  which  agrees  with  the  majority  of  the  personal  votes  of 
the  deputies.  The  decisions  of  the  assembly  will  be  taken  on  a  majority  vote  of  the 
State. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

For  the  performance  of  these  stipulations,  there  is  instituted  here  and  now  a  Pro¬ 
visional  Federal  Council  consisting  of  a  delegate  from  eaidi  State.  Tlie  said  council 
will  take  chaige  of  the  duty  and  ordering  all  the  measun^s  preliminary  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  finleration  and  its  initial  government,  and  esptn'ially  that  of  (‘ailing  the 
Constituent  National  Assc'mbly;  of  promulg-ating  the  constitution,  constituent  law.s, 
and  other  resolutions  pa-ssinl  by  the  assimibly;  to  i.ssue  appropriate  orders  to  have  the 
Stat(*s  el(*ct  in  good  time  their  delegate's  to  the  council.  Senate,  and  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties;  and,  finally,  to  give  possession  to  the  federal  (council,  whereupon  its  functions 
will  terminate*. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Delegates  to  the  provisional  council  must  be  40  years  old  or  more  and  citizens  of 
the  State  by  which  they  are  el(*ctt‘d.  They  will  enjoy  immunity  for  their  persons 
and  property  from  the  moment  when  they  are  electinl  until  one  month  after  they 
retire  from  their  office.  They  shall,  in  addition,  enjoy  in  the  State  where  they  perform 
their  duties  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  by  law  or  usage  are  granted  to 
the  heads  of  diplomatic  missions. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  congress  of  e?ach  State,  immediately  upon  approving  this  treaty,  shall  elect 
the  delegate  that  belongs  to  it  in  the  provisional  council,  and  through  the  proper 
channel  give  notice  of  that  election  to  the  (^entral  American  International  Office. 
That  office  in  turn  will  communie^te  to  the  governments  and  also  to  the  elected 
delegates  the  fact  of  its  having  received  the  ratification  of  three  States,  to  the  end 
that  within  the  time  stated  heresfter  the  delegates  may  meet  and  begin  their  labors. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  provisional  fe^deral  council  will  meet  in  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa,  capital  of 
Honduras,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  third  ratification  of  this  covenant  shall 
have  been  depesited  in  the  ('entral  .Vmerican  International  Office. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

In  order  to  impart  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  provisional  council  the  presence  of 
not  le.ss  than  three  delegates  will  be  required. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  provisional  council  will  elect  a  president  and  a  secretarj',  who  will  sign  all  the 
papers  needled.  The  correspondence  shall  be  conducted  by  the  secretary. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

WTien  the  fourth  ratification  takes  place  the  ('entral  .Vmerican  International  Office 
or  the  provisional  fenleral  council,  if  still  in  session,  will  (?all  upon  the  delegate  con- 
terned  to  join  the  provisional  council. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

Tht*  c'oiifrre.ss  of  each  State  at  the  same  time  it  elects  its  delegate  to  the  provisional 
council,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  Article  X  of  this  treaty,  will  elect  the 
deputies  to  the  coiL^tituent  assembly  that  belongs  to  the  State. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

After  the  deputies  to  the  constituent  assembly  shall  have  been  elected,  the  min¬ 
ister  of  foreign  relations  of  the  State  concerned  will  so  notify  the  t'entral  American 
International  Office  and  issue  the  proper  crwlentials  to  the  deputies  that  have  been 
elected. 

ARTH’LE  XVII. 

After  the  Central  American  International  Office  shall  have  informed  the  provis¬ 
ional  federal  council  of  the  election  of  the  deputie.s  by  at  least  three  States,  the 
provisional  federal  council  shall  call  the  constituent  natimal  a.ssembly  so  that  it 
may  organize  in  the  city  of  Tegucigalpa  on  the  date  set  by  the  decree  calling  the 
a.ssembly,  which  shall  be  made  known  by  telegraph  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations 
of  each  State  and  to  each  deputy  individually  not  less  than  30  days  in  advance. 
The  provisional  council  shall  see  that  the  constituent  a.ssembly  shall  organize  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  September,  1921,  which  is  the  centennial  of  the  political  emanci¬ 
pation  of  t'entral  America. 

ARTICLE  XVIII. 

It  will  be  sufficient  that  three  of  the  contracting  States  ratify  this  treaty  to  have  it 
considered  as  final  and  binding  among  them  and  to  have  it  carried  into  effect.  The 
State  that  should  not  approve  the  covenant  may,  however,  join  the  federation  at  any 
time  it  applies  therefor,  and  the  ftnleration  will  admit  it  without  any  other  formality 
than  the  presenting  of  a  law  approving  this  treaty,  the  federal  constitution,  and 
coiLstituent  laws.  In  that  event  the  federal  council  and  the  two  legislative  houses 
will  be  enlarged  in  the  proper  degree. 

ARTICLE  XIX. 

The  contracting  States  are  sincerely  sorry  that  the  sister  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
does  not  desire  to  join  the  federation  of  t'entral  .America.  If  the  said  Republic 
should  later  decide  to  join  the  union,  the  federation  will  extend  the  greatest  facilities 
for  its  joining  in  the  treaty  that  may  be  made  for  that  purpose.  In  any  event,  the 
federation  will  continue  to  consider  and  treat  her  as  a  part  of  the  Central  .American 
amily,  just  as  it  will  any  State  that  for  any  reason  should  not  ratify  this  covenant. 

ARTICLE  XX. 

Each  State  shall  deliver  to  the  provisional  council  the  moneys  that  may  be  named 
by  it  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  its  mission,  and  will  deter¬ 
mine  and  pay  their  salaries  to  the  several  constituent  deputies. 

ARTICLE  XXI. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  submitted  in  each  State  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  approval  that  its  constitution  may  require,  and  the  ratification  shall  be  imme¬ 
diately  notified  to  the  Central  American  International  Office,  to  which  a  copy  will 
be  sent  in  the  customary  form.  On  receipt  of  the  copy  of  that  ratification  the  afore¬ 
said  office  will  so  advise  the  other  States,  and  the  notice  will  be  held  and  will  have 
the  same  value  as  an  exchange. 

Done  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  quadruplicate,  on  the  19th  day  of  January,  1921. 


By  William  (’.  Wells,  Pan  American  Union  Staff. 


TO  appraise  the  present  status  of  South  American  international 
trade  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  a  correct  understanding  of 
what  this  trade  was  before  the  war,  what  had  been  its  devel¬ 
opment,  and  what  its  temlencies  were.  More  than  all,  we 
must  understand  what  was  its  economic  base.  Four-fifths  of  the 
trade  was  with  the  countries  that  took  part  in  the  Great  War;  nine- 
tenths,  if  we  do  not  count  the  noncompetitive  and  the  interstate  trade. 
The  war  produced  temporary  changes  in  the  currents  of  South 
.\merican  trade  and  industry,  and  some  of  these  may  prove  to  he 
permanent. 

Complete  returns  for  working  out  the  percentages  of  1920  can  not 
yet  be  assembled,  hut  partial  reports  make  it  certain  that  no  material 
change  in  the  current  of  trade  has  occurred  since  January  1,  1920. 

Before  the  war  about  two-thirds  of  South  America’s  exports  were 
to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  Leaving 
out  the  interstate  frontier  exports,  which  are  only  in  a  technical  sense 
international,  practically  the  whole  export  trade  was  to  the  United 
States  and  western  Europe  and  nearly  90  per  cent  to  the  four  coun¬ 
tries  mentioned.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  these  were  the  great 
manufacturing  countries  which  alone  could  utilize  the  raw  industrial 
products  of  South  America.  Europe,  especially  Great  Britain,  was 
the  locality  where  the  raw-food  products  were  recjuired. 

On  the  other  hand.  South  America  needed  manufactures  of  all 
kinds.  Outside  of  a  few  food  deficiencies  in  certain  countries,  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  main  by  neighboring  countries,  the  only  imports  of  South 
.America  were  of  manufactures,  so  that  the  countries  to  which  their 
raw  products  went  were  the  same  and  the  only  countries  from  which 
the  imports  came  or  could  come. 

The  war  produced  certain  changes  in  the  distribution  of  exports 
and  imports,  but  it  did  not  and  could  not  alter  the  essential  fact  that 
the  United  States  and  western  Europe  were  the  only  sources  from 
which  South  America  drew  its  needed  supplies  and  the  only  markets 
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wherein  to  sell  its  produce.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  article 
(’anada  is  viewed  as  an  economic  extension  of  the  United  States  (or 
of  Great  Britain,  if  one  so  chooses). 

South  American  trade  with  principal  countries. 

IMPORTS. 
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I»I3 
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iHie 
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8.  SI 

13. 31  20. 9S 

66. 01 
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13.65  17.61 
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25.33 
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.  2S.  91 
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191H . 

2S.44 

9.3S 

.  :w.  07 

71.  sy 

23.45 

13.5:1 

.20  34.40 

71. 5S 

If  the  war  had  gone  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  debacle  of  social 
and  economic  organization  in  the  United  States  and  in  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  of  western  Europe,  all  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  would  have  been  thrown  back  upon  them¬ 
selves.  There  would  have  been  no  market  for  the  sale  of  their 
produce  nor  any  competent  to  supply  their  needs.  But  the  w'ar  did 
not  produce  such  an  effect,  and  we  who  are  optimists  do  not  believe 
that  it  w’ill,  notwithstanding  what  has  happened  in  Russia  and  the 
partially  disorganized  state  of  Germany,  Yet  the  war  did  to  a  certain 
extent  throw  Latin  America  back  on  its  own  resources,  but  not  to  any 
great  degree  nor  so  much  as  is  generally  believed.  .It  w’as  difficult  to 
secure  all  that  was  needed  even  at  the  advanced  prices.  Some  things 
at  times  w'ere  not  procurable  at  all,  and  the  market  for  some  products, 
coffee  and  nitrate,  for  example,  w'as  at  times  restricted.  The  result 
was  to  give  a  stimulus  to  manufacture,  especially  of  textile  goods, 
and  to  lessen  production  of  exportable  products  when  markets  w’ere 
restricted.  But  neither  increased  manufacture  nor  decreased  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mining  production  assumed  more  than  minor  propor¬ 
tions.  The  large  movement  was  the  other  w'ay  toward  stimulated 
agricultural  and  mining  production  and  an  increasing  depemlence  on 
the  United  States  and  western  Europe  for  manufactured  products. 

In  the  main  these  demands  were  met.  South  America  increased, 
as  far  as  it  could,  the  exportation  of  food  of  the  same  kinds  it  had 
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always  exported,  but  —and  this  is  the  more  significant  fact — it  began 
the  exportation  of  foods  it  had  not  theretofore  exported  or  produced, 
such  as  beans  and  dairy  protlucts,  and  it  extended  the  area  of  its 
meat  and  grain  production.  The  war  gave  a  start  in  South  America 
to  a  more  diversified  agricultural  and  grazing  industry.  In  fact,  the 
impulse  was  and  is  felt  in  all  of  its  industries.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
effect  was  not,  and  will  not  prove  to  be,  any  w'cakening  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  South  America  on  one  side  and  the  United  States  and 
western  Europe  on  the  other.  Rather  the  two  sides  have  become  to 
a  larger  degree  complementary. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  trade  there  were  many  changes.  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  countries  of  the  German  group  were  shut  off,  not,  of 
course,  because  of  any  economic  fact  or  reason,  but  by  the  stern 
decree  of  the  allied  and  oj)posing  powers  who  ruled  the  seas.  Not 
all  the  German  trade  was  shut  off,  a  verj’  considerable  trickle  passed 
back  and  forth  through  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
However  disturbing  this  last  fact  was  to  the  w'ar  offices  of  the  Allied 
powers,  it  in  no  way  affected  the  economic  situation  of  South  America. 

Many  factors  enter  into  the  problem  whether  a  country  or  a  great 
section  of  the  world  is  self-sustaining,  or  may  become  so  in  the  event 
of  great  stress  such  as  the  war  brought  about.  Under  modern  con¬ 
ditions  no  locality,  not  even  the  most  inaccessible  portion  of  the 
globe,  is  strictly  speaking  self-sustaining.  Civilization  tends  toward 
making  the  w’orld  more  and  more  interdependent.  Nevertheless, 
certain  countries  could  maintain  a  more  or  less  even  tenor  of  indi¬ 
vidual  life,  although  an  impenetrable  curtain  were  dropped  to  shut 
them  off  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Such  a  country  is  the  United 
States  or  China.  In  a  lesser  degree  Germany  and  France  under  the 
same  condition  might  maintain  their  industrial  and  social  civilization 
without  radically  destructive  changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wdiole  foundation  and  superstructure  of 
industrial  and  social  life  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Argentina  would  be 
uprooted  and  cast  dowm  if  the  country  were  thrown  back  upon  itself. 
A  very  little  reflection  will  show'  the  soundness  of  the  observation  and 
account  for  wdiat  at  first  glance  may  appear  a  fanciful  grouping  of  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  Great  Britain  and  Argentina.  Among 
the  highly  developed  industrial  countries,  especially  of  high  manufac¬ 
turing  development,  the  United  States  is,  in  the  matter  of  self- 
dependence,  at  one  pole  aiul  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  at  the  other, 
with  France  and  Germany  between.  Among  the  undeveloped  or 
slightly  developed  countries,  and  again  with  special  reference  to 
manufacturing  industry,  (ffiina  is  in  the  main  independent,  because 
its  standard  of  living  has  not  yet  advanced  to  the  point  of  requiring 
much  of  w'hat  it  does  not  itself  produce.  Like  the  United  States,  it  is 
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independent,  but  for  a  different  reason.  South  America  is  like 
Eiif^land  in  that  it  has  built  its  house  upon  the  foundation  of  having 
and  using  what  it  does  not  produce.  It  is  also  like  England  in  that 
it  produces  large  excesses  of  the  things  wdiich  it  does  produce.  In 
the  matter  of  dependency  on  foreign  trade,  therefore.  South  America 
stands  with  England,  although  its  industry  is  the  exact  antithesis  of 
?higland’s. 

To  have  shut  South  America  off  during  the  war  would  have  caused 
almost  as  disastrous  an  effect  there  as  would  have  been  caused  in 
England  had  Germany  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  impenetrable 
submarine  cordon  around  the  British  Isles.  It  would,  wdien  the 
reserve  stock  of  foreign  goods  was  exhausted,  have  thrown  all  South 
America  back  to  the  stage  of  primitive  agriculture,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth.  Large  production  would  have  ceased,  the  mines  not  have 
produced,  the  herds  of  cattle  would  have  starved  or  wandered  away 
to  the  forest,  the  wheat  and  corn  lands  would  have  lain  fallow,  coffee 
plantations  would  have  grown  to  brush,  the  cities  would  have  emptied, 
the  railroads  would  have  ceased  to  operate,  and  only  the  simple  handi¬ 
crafts  would  have  functioned;  for  the  mines,  the  great  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep;  the  broad  stretches  of  waving  corn,  wheat,  flax, 
and  oats;  the  thousands  of  miles  of  green  coffee  trees  in  row's;  the 
plantations  of  cacao,  the  mountains  of  rubber  gathered  from  the 
forests;  the  innumerable  bales  of  hides,  skins,  and  wool  that  crowd 
the  docks;  all  exist  and  have  been  called  into  being  to  supply  a  foreign 
demand.  A  tithe,  or  a  tithe  of  a  tithe,  of  these  things  w'ould  supply 
South  America’s  own  needs,  but  none  of  them,  nor  all  together, 
respond  to  the  need  for  machinery,  tools,  railw’ay  supplies,  hardware, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  other  articles  of  modern  civilization  which 
South  America  must  have  but  does  not  make  and  can  not  improvise. 

The  w'ar  threw  into  high  relief  the  dependency  of  South  America 
on  foreign  trade,  incoming  and  outgoing,  but  it  did  not  alter  or  appre¬ 
ciably  decrease  this  dependency.  What  little  it  gained  in  independ¬ 
ency  by  enlarged  manufacture  w'as  more  than  offset  by  increased 
production  of  the  exportable  products.  Furthermore,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  increasing  manufacture  in  South  America  at  the 
present  time,  or  for  a  long  time  to  come,  does  or  w'ill  lead  to  a  lesser 
dependence  on  foreign  imports.  It  broadens  the  field,  creates  a 
demand  for  more  tools  and  appliances,  and  for  raw  material  as  in  the 
case  of  cotton.  Especially  does  it  create  a  demand  for  the  secondary 
materials  of  manufacture,  the  trimmings,  the  fastenings,  the  orna¬ 
mentation,  the  chemicals,  in  short,  all  of  what  one  may  call  the  fluxes 
of  manufacture. 

Not  only  did  the  war  not  lessen  the  dependency  of  South  America 
on  foreign  trade;  it  did  not  radically  upset  the  destinations  and 
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derivations  of  tliis  trade.  At  the  most  it  was  a  shifting  within  iden¬ 
tical  groups.  The  eliief  and  onlj'  considerable  source  of  South 
American  imports  was  the  group  of  the  I’nited  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  this  group  was  the  same  that 
received  South  American  exports.  In  general,  Spain,  Italy,  Austria, 
Holland,  the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  and  all  others  appearing 
in  the  statistical  tables  as  having  a  part  in  South  American  trade,  did 
not  enter  seriously  into  the  problem  of  competition.  Either  their 
trade  was  specialized,  or  it  was  small,  or  it  was  transit. 

With  all  the  members  of  the  chief  group  engaged  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  that  taxed  and  strianed  to  the  utmost  their  resources, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  countries  of  the  second  group, 
who  remained  neutral,  would  have  captured  the  South  American 
trade.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  past  wars  and  such  some  persons 
anticipated  would  he  the  result  of  this  war.  These  persons  failed  in 
understanding  that  while  Sisyphus  might  roll  a  great  stone  it  was 
Atlas  alone  who  could  bear  the  burden  of  the  world.  Spain,  Holland, 
and  the  other  neutrals  did  not  capture  South  American  trade  simply 
because  they  could  not  carry  the  load.  They  had  not  the  industrial 
plant  sufficient  to  handle  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of  South 
American  produce,  nor  could  they  from  their  own  production  supply 
the  volume  and  almost  infinite  variety  of  South  American  imports. 
They  had  not  the  skill,  the  organization,  the  material,  nor  the  per¬ 
sonnel  for  such  an  undertaking.  Their  industries  were  constituted 
to  meet  lesser  requirements.  They  did  increase  their  trade  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  possible,  but  the  chief  increase  was  a  more  or  less  dis¬ 
guised  transit  trade  to  the  belligerent  countries  of  the  main  group. 

The  chief  effect  of  the  war  was  a  shifting  within  the  main  group, 
Belgium  entirely  and  Germany  almost  entirely  were  shut  off.  Im¬ 
ports  from  England  and  France  decreased,  and  exports  of  food 
products  to  the  same  countries  remained  the  same  or  increased.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  industrial  raw  materials  to  France  and  England  decreased. 
The  slack  in  every  case  was  taken  up  by  the  United  States.  What 
the  other  members  of  the  group,  including  Germany  and  Belgium,  or 
what  the  neutral  group  could  not  supply  the  United  States  did. 
What  they  could  not  buy,  it  bought.  There  was  much  talk  in  Europe 
and  in  South  America  of  unfair  advantages  taken.  Here  there  was 
a  complementary  and  provocative  outcry  from  a  like  class  that  may 
he  epitomized  in  one  phrase,  “Now  is  our  opportunity.”  In  truth 
on  both  sides  it  was  puerile  chatter  having  no  regard  to  the  actualities 
of  the  case.  The  war  threw  all  international  selling  to  the  passive 
side.  He  who  had  goods  to  sell  did  not  need  to  cry  his  wares.  The 
buyer  came  to  him.  South  America,  which  had  always  been  both  a 
passive  seller  and  a  passive  buyer,  remained  passive  as  to  selling,  but 
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it  became  active  as  to  buying;.  Not  only  South  America  but  all  the 
world  was  in  the  mad  rush  to  buy.  Argentinian,  Briton,  Frenchman, 
and  Hollander,  armies,  navies,  Government  boards,  civilians,  all  were 
in  a  scramble  to  buy,  buy.  The  seller,  he  who  had,  was  in  the  saddle; 
all  others  trailed  at  his  bridle  rein.  He  w'as  not  thinking  of  “oppor¬ 
tunities”  in  the  future.  His  opportunity  was  the  present  and  he 
drove  it  to  the  limit.  At  the  end  the  one  enduring  thought  that 
remained  in  the  mind  of  the  buyers  was  resentful.  This  is  why  South 
America  now'  cries  loudly  for  the  return  of  German  trade.  It  feels 
that  although  it  w’as  not  in  the  w'ar  it  has  been  made  to  pass  through 
the  Caudine  Forks. 

The  resentment  is  chiefly  tow'ard  the  United  States,  but  in  a  lesser 
degree  tow'ard  hmgland.  The  angry  feeling  will  cool,  hut  it  exists 
and  must  he  reckoned  wdth.  South  America  will  come  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  same  causes  that  drove  the  prices  up  on  what  it 
had  to  buy  also  drove  them  up  on  some  things  it  had  to  sell.  It  will 
understand  that  economic  dependence  is  correlative. 

Before  the  w'ar  the  exports  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  to 
the  United  States  (in  1913,  $478,000,000)  was  not  far  from  being 
equal  to  the  exports  to  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany ($330,000,000 
and  $192,000,000).  I^eaving  out  the  exports  of  meat  and  grain 
from  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  w’hich  the  Ignited  States  did  not  need, 
and  which  therefore  did  not  enter  into  the  competitive  trade,  and 
leaving  out  also  the  interstate  trade,  the  exports  of  industrial  raw' 
materials  (including  W'ool,  hides,  tallow',  and  other  by-products  of  the 
meat  industry,  and  including  also  tropical  foods,  cane  sugar,  coffee, 
cacao,  fruits,  etc.)  to  the  United  States  W'ere  greater  than  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  France  combined.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  (1919)  France  remained  at  about  the  same  proportion  and 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  together  had  taken  over  exports 
to  Germany  increasing  their  proportions  to  this  extent  but  not  chang¬ 
ing  their  relative  standing  to  each  other,  about  2  to  1. 
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On  the  import  side  before  the  war  (1913)  for  the  20  countries,  the 
Ignited  States  and  Great  Britain  ran  nearly  together  (United  States, 
$331,000,000;  Great  Britain,  $323,000,000),  with  German  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  British  and  French  one-half  the  German  trade.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  imports  from  the  United  States  stood  three  and  one- 
half  times  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  (1919,  United  States, 
$1,011,548,000;  Great  Britain,  $294,313,000). 

The  preponderance  of  the  United  States  in  South  American  trade 
was  not  and  is  not  nearly  so  great.  Although  on  the  export  side  it 
took  more  of  South  American  industrial  raw  material  and  tropical 
foods  than  did  England  and  twice  as  much  as  did  Germany,  yet  it 
was  behind  England  in  the  whole  export  field  and  only  25  per  cent 
ahead  of  Germany,  and  on  the  import  side  it  was  behind  both  coun¬ 
tries.  The  German  trade  for  1919  was  inconsiderable  and  in  many 
cases  not  statistical!}'  differentiated. 

Allowance  must  be  made  in  comparing  the  figures  of  1913  and  1919 
for  advances  in  prices.  On  a  quantity  basis  222, 000, ()()()  and 
700, 000,000  of  exports  compare  about  1  to  2.  So  in  imports 
107,000,000  and  503,000,000  represent,  not  1  and  3^,  but  about  1 
and  2}. 

Since  the  war  South  America  has  exported  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  its  products  to  the  Unitetl  States,  and  it  also  has  exported  more  to 
England  and  to  France.  But  it  has  decreased  its  imports  from  the 
last-mentioned  countries  and  makes  up  the  difference  in  very  much 
larger  imports  from  the  United  States. 


DAIRYING  IN  VARIOUS 


JIISTOUY  OF  l)AlKYlN(i. 

IN  spite  of  the  faet  that  the  eow,  together  with  other  animals,  was 
(lomestieated  prohahly  some  "),()()()  or  6,000  years  ago,  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  has  not  long  been  an 
industry,  nor  is  it  an  industry  in  all  countries  at  the  present  time. 
The  use  of  milk  products,  which  began  at  that  early  period,  has  con- 
tinue<l  and  sprea<l  throughout  the  world,  and  the  milk  of  many 
animals,  including  that  of  the  mare,  camel,  yak,  zebu,  goat,  sheep, 
buffalo,  and  reindeer,  is  now  used  for  human  food.  The  use  of  milk 
products  spread  through  Europe  and  Asia  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner 
unknown,  hut  there  are  still  large  portions  of  Afriea  where  the  milk 
of  animals  is  not  used  at  the  present  time,  (battle  were  introduced 
into  South  and  North  America  not  many  years  after  the  discovery 
of  America  by  (’olumhus,  and  it  appears  certain  that  before  this  time 
the  Aztecs  and  Indians  had  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  milk  of 
animals  as  a  human  food. 

Some  of  the  cattle  which  were  first  brought  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  were  permitted  to  become  wild,  and  as  they  multiplied  very 
rapidly  there  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  large  herds  of  them  in  South 
.Vmerica  and  in  the  western  part  of  North  America.  These  cattle 
were  suitable  only  for  beef  and  were  not  profitable  for  milk  production. 
They  constitute  the  “scrub”  or  “native”  cattle  of  the  Americas,  and 
the  introduction  of  pure-bred  sires  into  these  herds  has  produced  the 
“grade”  cattle  of  the  various  breeds. 

In  Asia  and  Europe,  as  the  cattle  were  gradually  spread  over  the 
countries,  milk  products  came  more  and  more  into  use,  and  breeds 
of  COW'S  were  developed  which  gave  large  cjuantities  of  milk.  This 
was  true  at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands, 
and  France.  The  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  just  off  the  coast 
of  France,  became  very  noted  for  cow's  giving  a  large  (piantity  of 
rich  milk.  The  two  breeds  of  cattle  which  obtained  their  names  from 
these  islands  are  known  wherever  dairying  is  w'ell  developed.  Most 
of  the  COW'S  used  for  dairying  purposes  in  the  various  countries  are 
cows  w'hich  are  the  result  of  development  of  the  native  stoek.  Canada^ 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Argentina,  however,  began 
their  development  after  the  various  breeds  of  dairy  eattle  had  been 
W'ell  developed,  and  therefore  their  advance  in  the  dairy  industry  has 
been  more  rapid  than  that  of  other  countries. 
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Until  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  manufacture  of 
products  of  milk  was  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  farm  work,  especially 
as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  women.  The  women  took  care  of  the 
milk  and  made  cheese  and  butter.  Soon  after  the  men  became 
engaged  in  the  development  of  the  industry,  machinery  came  into 
use,  methods  were  standardized,  and  the  factory  system  inaugurated. 
This  development,  which  is  most  noticeable  after  1850,  gave  the 
industry  much  encouragement  and  its  growth  from  that  date  is 
really  marvelous. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

India  (including  British  and  Native  States)  maintains  more  cattle 
than  any  other  country,  with  the  United  States  second,  Russia 
(territory  prior  to  the  war,  including  Siberia)  third,  and  Brazil  fourth. 
India  in  1914  had  157,278,000  head;  the  United  States  in  1920  had 
68,232,000;  Russia  in  1914  had  53,625,000;  and  Brazil  in  1914  had 
30,705,000. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  any  country  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
the  degree  of  development  of  dairying,  but  where  cattle  can  be 
maintained  economically  dairying  will  follow  and  remain  fixed  as  a 
great  source  of  food. 

India. — India  has  never  turned  to  dairying  so  extensively  as  might 
have  been  expected,  for  the  reason  that  a  large  portion  of  her  popula¬ 
tion  are  vegetarians  and  do  not  use  milk  or  meat.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  population,  however,  make  and  consume  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk  and  milk  products.  “Ghee,”  or  clarified  butter,  is  one 
of  the  principal  products  of  that  country.  The  natives  who  use  milk 
depend  very  largely  upon  their  cows  for  food,  and  as  the  European 
war  has  broken  down  much  of  the  prejudice  against  the  use  of  milk 
and  other  dairy  products  among  the  Hindoos,  greater  and  greater 
quantities  of  condensed  milk  are  being  imported. 

The  Netherlands. — Among  the  earlier  countries  to  turn  to  dairying 
was  the  Netherlands  (Holland).  That  little  country  with  much  of 
its  land  below  the  sea  level  has  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
maintained  its  black  and  white  cows  noted  for  their  large  yield  of 
milk.  The  Netherlands  have  exported  milk  products  for  centuries. 
The  records  show  that  exports  of  cheese  exceeded  50,000,000  pounds 
for  the  year  1850 — all  farm  made.  The  two  principal  types  of  cheese 
are  Edam  and  Gouda.  The  exports  of  cheese  amounted  to  about 
200,000,000  pounds  in  1916,  while  the  butter  exported  in  the  same 
year  was  79,000,000  pounds.  The  production  and  exportation  of 
both  butter  and  cheese  have  been  quite  pronounced  since  1890. 
One-third  of  the  butter  and  about  one-half  of  the  cheese  are  made  on 
farms. 
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One  of  the  principal  features  of  dairyings  in  the  Netherlands  is 
found  in  the  larfje  cooperative  plants,  which  are  equipped  with 
machinery  suitable  for  makinj;  any  kind  of  milk  product  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  market. 

I’nifed  Khif/dom. — For  many  years  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  noted  for  its  fine  cattle  of  both  beef  and 
dairy  types.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  Kingdom  (12,491,427 
head  in  1919),  has  not  increased  much  since  1875,  yet  the  demand  for 
dairy  products  iluring  normal  times  is  probably  greater  in  that 
country  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  Whole  milk  for  consump¬ 
tion  is  supplied  by  home  production,  hut  the  cheese  and  butter  pro¬ 
duction  is  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  average  production  for 
1909  to  1913  was  282,()0(),00()  pounds  of  butter  and  89,000,000  pounds 
of  cheese;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  production  of  37.7  per  cent  of  the 
butter  consumed  and  only  25.3  per  cent  of  the  cheese  consumed,  the 
remainder  being  imported. 

As  a  producer  of  milk  products  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  the  front 
rank,  and  as  an  importer  of  dairy  products  it  is  the  greatest  market  in 
the  world.  The  imports  of  butter  averaged  for  the  period  1909  to 
1913  more  than  400, 000,000  pounds  per  year,  and  the  cheese  im¬ 
ports  averaged  205,000,000  pounds  per  year  for  the  same  period. 
The  imports  of  butter  on  this  market  diminished,  during  the  European 
war,  to  about  175,000,000  pounds,  hut  the  cheese  imports  increased 
to  over  300,000,000  pounds. 

Condensed  milk  is  also  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  large 
quantities.  The  imports  of  this  product  increased  from  92,000,000 
pounds  in  1900  to  356,000,000  pounds  in  1919.  In  addition  to  the 
imports  of  condensed  milk  there  is  also  a  large  quantity  manufac¬ 
tured  in  that  country.  The  milk  powder  consumed  in  the  Ignited 
Kingdom  is  mostly  imported  and  amounts  to  about  5,000,000  pounds 
a  year. 

Importations  of  butter  and  cheese  have  made  the  greatest  increases 
within  the  last  25  years.  The  great  decrease  in  importations  of 
butter  during  the  European  war  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
government  to  get  butter  shipped  to  England.  There  was  a  shortage 
of  butter  produced  in  the  world  of  perhaps  300,000,000  pounds,  and 
most  of  this  shortage  continues  at  the  present  time. 

I'nited  Statex. — The  United  States  with  its  25,000,000  dairy  cows 
is  a  great  producer  of  milk  products.  The  average  yield  of  milk  of 
these  cows  is  estimated  at  4,000  pounds  a  year.  The  principal  dairy 
breeds  are  Jersey,  Guernsey,  IIolstein-Friesian,  and  Ayrshire,  hut 
the  vast  majority  of  milk  cows  is  composed  of  grades  and  natives. 

While  dairying  has  spread  over  all  the  States  the  greatest  develop¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  the  northern  sections  and  on  the  western 
coast.  The  butter  factories  are  principally  in  the  North  Central 


A  MODEKN  CHEAMERY  AT  (JROVE  CITY,  PA. 

Here  are  made  larse  qiiantitic.s  of  sweet  cream  butter,  a.s  well  as  Swiss,  Roquefort,  and  other  fancy  varieties  of  cheese. 
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States,  while  cheese  factories  are  located  mostly  in  the  States  of 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  California  and  Oregon. 
Milk  eondenseries  are  located  largely  in  New  York,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Oregon. 

The  principal  markets  are  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  following  table  shows  the  (piantities  of  milk  used  for  various 
purposes  in  the  United  States  during  the  year  1919. 

Table  1. —  V»fofmUk. 


Croamery  butter . 

Farm  Initter . 

Cheese,  all  kinds . 

Coiideus<Hi  milk . 

Whole  milk  powder _ 

I'owdered  eream . 

Malted  milk . 

.Steriliz<>d  milk  (caiiiusl) 
lee  cream  (estimated) .. 

OliKHnargarine* . 

]lous<‘hold  purjKises _ 

Feediiigc-alves . 

Waste,  loss,  etc . 


I  Quantity 
I  of  product , 


I  1919. 


Total  milk 
used. 


Cer  cent 
(approx¬ 
imate). 


I'nundn.  I  Pnundt. 


ST.’<,(lt)t),t)l)l)  i  lK,;i7.5.l)t)t),l)tX)  .  2t) 

tiH.'i,l)tlt),  1)1)1)  14,»K.V,IK)t),lltll)  16 

4an.tlt)l),t)tl(l  4, 2t)(),t)llt),  1)1)11  41 

l,92.>,l)tltl,t)t)l)  4.M:i,(lilt),tltK) 


nTtl.DIIII  I  12.l)l)0,lltll) 


. !  4,.'it))).()))ll  I  i».l)t)t),()))U  , . 

.Kallons..l  2:«).l)t)tl.tX)0  I  3,4.it),l«)t).tK)n  '  4 

.  371,tKXI,()l)l)  I  S7,(«*),)Xlt)  ■ . 

. . 1  3.S,6I9,())«),)*X)  43 

. 1 .  3,.V)0.(X)().()()I)  4 

. ' .  2,.'it)0,l))«),ntX)  3 


Total 


9t),aw.(«x),(inti  I  inn 


*  .Milk  and  cream  use<l  in  the  manufacture  ofoleomarRarine. 


Figure  1  shows  the  (piantity  of  butter  produced  and  e.xported  hy 
various  countries.  The  total  yearly  production  in  the  United  States 
is  about  1  ,o5S,0()0 ,()()()  pounds.  The  exports  of  butter,  except  during 
abnormal  seasons,  seldom  exceed  5,()()0,()()()  pounds.  It  will  he  noted, 
however,  that  some  of  the  countries  export  more  than  half  of  their 
production. 

Prior  to  the  Kuropean  war  the  consumption  of  cheese  in  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  production  by  more  than  ()(),()00,00()  po'unds. 

Figure  2  shows  the  relation  of  the  production  of  creamery  butter 
to  the  amount  placed  in  storage  during  the  year  1919.  The  average 
monthly  consumption  of  creamery  butter  in  the  United  States  is 
about  7(),0()0, ()()()  pounds.  The  chart  shows  that  during  the  season 
of  greatest  production  the  consumption  is  exceeded  by  the  produc¬ 
tion.  The  surplus,  therefore,  must  go  into  storage  or  e.xport^  hut  as 
it  will  he  needed  during  the  winter  season  it  is  placed  in  storage  to 
he  released  as  the  production  decreases. 

Canada. —  Dairying  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the 
('anadian  industries.  Small  herds  of  cattle  were  brought  from  France 
as  early  as  Hi  10,  as  it  was  a  common  practice  in  those  days  to  carry 
cows  on  ships  to  furnish  milk  for  the  passengers.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  many  herds  of  purebred  cattle  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  with 
Ilolsteins  and  Ayrshires  predominating.  The  total  of  milk  cows  in 
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(’anada  in  1919  was  3,547,437  head.  The  first  cheese  factory  was 
established  in  1864  and  the  first  creamery  in  1873.  In  1919  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cheese  factories  was  1,895  and  of  creameries  924,  while  there 
were  also  610  combined  factories  which  made  both  butter  and  cheese. 

The  production  of  cheese  in  Canada  increased  faster  than  the  other 
branches  of  the  industry  and  reached  100,000,000  pounds  about  1890 
aiul  200,000,000  pounds  before  1900.  After  1900  the  production  of 
comlensed  milk  and  the  use  of  more  milk  and  cream  in  the  household 
caused  the  production  of  cheese  "radually  to  decrease;  in  1919  it  had 
fallen  to  167,000,000  pounds.  Practically  all  of  the  cheese  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Canada  is  of  the  Cheddar  type  and  the  surplus  is  marketed 
in  England.  The  production  of  butter  on  farms  and  in  factories  has 
generally  increased.  The  farm  butter  made  has  varied  around 
100,000,000  pounds  since  1880,  and  the  factory  butter  produced  just 
reached  100,000,000  pounds  in  1919.  A  more  rapid  development  in  i 

butter  and  cheese  production  is  predicted  for  the  western  or  prairie  I 

country.  t 

Small  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  have  been  exported  from  | 
('anada  for  many  years,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  establishment 
of  the  factory  system  in  1864  that  the  volume  of  dairy  exports  began 
to  assume  large  proportions.  The  exports  reached  a  maximum  of 
34,128,944  poumls  of  butter  in  1903,  and  233,980,716  pounds  of 
cheese  in  1904.  The  exports  of  dairy  products  for  the  year  ended  ii 
March  31,  1920,  were  as  follows:  Rutter,  17,612,603  pounds;  cheese, 
126,395,777  pounds;  condensed  milk,  54,247,498  pounds;  fresh 
cream,  795,780  gallons;  and  fresh  milk,  1,985,113  gallons,  reaching 
in  value  a  total  of  $o6,398,083  for  the  year.  | 

The  production  of  condensed  milk,  which  increased  greatly  during  ; 

the  war,  reached  the  maximum  in  1918,  the  (|uantity  produced  that  ^ 

year  being  79,312,576  pounds.  The  production  in  1919  was  78,006,237  | 

pounds  and  the  (piantity  of  milk  powder  made  in  that  year  was  | 

6,591,099  pounds.  There  are  13  condensed  milk  factories  and  3  milk 
powder  companies  with  8  plants  and  10  receiving  stations. 

Assistance  to  the  dairy  industry  is  provided  by  both  the  federal  i 

and  provincial  governments.  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  the  leading  ? 

Provinces,  but  the  greatest  expansion  is  expected  to  be  in  Saskatche-  j: 

wan,  Alberta,  and  Manitoba.  ! 

Australia. — The  total  number  of  cattle  in  Australia  exceeds 
10,000,000  hea<l,  but  the  number  of  dairy  cows  has  never  reached 
2,000,000.  This  indicates  that  the  beef  industry  is  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  dairy  industry  in  that  country.  The  butter  production  I 

in  1917-18  on  farms  and  factories  was  more  than  200,000,000  pounds,  | 

the  cheese  production  was  more  than  27,000,000,  and  the  condensed  r 

and  powdered  milk  production  was  .56,000,000  pounds.  Their  market  | 

is  the  lTiit<*d  Kingdom.  The  yield  of  milk  per  cow  for  1916  was  i 
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2,719  pounds.  Tho  industry  is  developing  rapidly  and  each  year 
more  attention  is  given  to  dairying. 

New  Zealnml.  Dairying  in  New  Zealand  was  not  of  much  impor¬ 
tance  until  after  1900.  Since  that  date  the  development  has  been 
rapid.  In  1918  the  factory  production  of  butter  was  47,494,720 
pounds  and  of  cheese  1 17,()o3,7()0  pounds,  and  there  were  185  butter 
factories  and  420  cheese  factories  in  the  Dominion. 

Dairying  in  New  Zealand  is  carried  on  in  a  little  different  manner 
than  in  most  countries.  The  cattle  are  allowed  to  run  on  pasture 
the  year  round  and  are  milked  in  open  sheds.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  milk  is  drawn  by  milking  machines.  The 
manufacturing  plants  are  generally  owned  cooperatively  and  the 
products  are  marketed  by  the  association.  The  manufacture  of 
condensed  milk  and  milk  powder  received  attention  during  the  last 
few  years.  According  to  the  report  of  the  industrial  committee  the 
annual  yield  of  butter  fat  per  cow  has  increased  from  142  pounds  in 
fiscal  1910-11  to  101  pounds  in  that  of  1910-17. 

All  dairy  factories  in  New  Zealand  are  registered  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  When  application  for  registration  is  made  an 
inspector  makes  an  investigation  to  determine  if  the  building  and 
e(|uipment  are  up  to  the  standard  of  sanitation,  water  supply,  drain¬ 
age,  and  other  recjuirements.  All  the  products  must  he  branded  and 
each  brand  officially  approved  by  the  government  when  the  output 
is  for  e.xport.  The  butter  export  season  lasts  about  nine  months, 
usually  beginning  about  August  and  ending  the  last  of  April.  Prior 
to  the  products  leaving  the  country  each  package  must  he  marked 
on  both  ends  with  the  date  of  churning  and  the  number  of  the  vat 
»*f  cream  from  which  it  was  made.  When  it  reaches  the  grading 
store  one  box  of  each  churning  is  opened  for  inspection  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  inspector.  Butter  for  export  must  contain  less  than  1(5  per 
cent  of  moisture.  The  average  moisture  content  of  butter  in  19i:i 
was  14  per  cent.  The  principal  market  for  all  New  Zealand  dairy 
products  is  the  United  Kingdom. 

Denmark. — Denmark  is  a  great  producer  of  milk  and  butter,  hut 
the  (juantity  of  cheese  made  is  practically  just  sufficient  for  the  home 
demand,  and  the  condensed  milk  export  is  not  large.  The  country 
has  developed  a  native  red  cow  which,  under  normal  conditions, 
gives  about  (5, ()()()  pounds  of  milk  annually.  Holstein  cows  also  are 
kept  in  certain  areas  of  Denmark.  The  numfx  r  of  dairy  cows  in 
1919  was  1,042.14:1. 

The  amount  of  butter  exported  prior  to  the  Kuropean  war  exceeded 
20(),()()(),()()()  pounds  a  year,  the  principal  market  being  Kngland. 
During  the  war  the  lack  of  fet'd  caused  the  production  of  milk  to 
decrease  until  the  yield  per  cow  was  scarcely  one-half  that  of  the 
prewar  peritxl.  The  pnxiuction  of  butter  in  1914  was  about  254,()()(),- 
.000  pounds,  hut  that  for  the  year  1919  was  only  152,000,000  pounds. 
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Perhaps  tlte  most  prominent  feature  of  Danish  dairyinj;  is  the 
cooperative  associations,  which  operate  most  of  tlu‘  factories  ami 
(listril)ute  or  export  tlie  products.  All  butter  exported  from  Den¬ 
mark  must  hear  the  ‘‘Lurmarke,”  and  also  must  pass  a  rifjid  inspection 
as  to  (|uality.  Poor  butter  or  imitation  butter  is  not  permitted  to 
he  exported  from  the  country. 

The  {jreat  butter  trade  ()f  Denmark  has  been  developed  within  the 
last  25  years.  Important  aids  to  the  development  of  dairyinj;  in 
that  country  have  been  the  invention  of  the  cream  separator,  in  1S79; 
cooperative  dairying,  beginning  in  1SS2;  cooperative  factory  manage¬ 
ment,  in  1SH7;  the  use  of  milk  records,  about  1S95;  and  the  “Lur¬ 
marke,”  or  national  trade-mark,  established  by  law  in  llMUl.  The 
first  four  factors  likewise  have  been  prominent  in  the  dairy  ilevelop- 
ment  of  other  countries. 

France. — The  dairy  industry  in  France  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years.  During  this  time  a  number  of  breeds  of  cows  have  been 
<leveloped.  The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  is  use<i  also  in  the  industry. 
France  has  two  very  noted  cheeses,  Rocjuefort  and  Camembert,  the 
former  being  ma<le  of  sheep’s  milk.  These  varieties  are  the  principal 
export  cheese  from  that  country,  and  in  practically  all  countries 
where  cheese  is  made  imitations  of  these  two  kinds  are  also  made. 
French  butter  has  been  in  international  trade  for  more  than  50  years; 
however,  both  cheese  and  butter  have  practically  disappeared  from 
the  export  trade  since  the  war  began. 

France  had  7,794,270  cows  in  1913,  and  the  total  of  cattle  was 
a  little  more  than  14,500,000  head.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  was  reduced  to  about  0,250,000  and  the  total  of  cattle 
to  about  12,500,000  head.  The  number  of  sheep  before  the  war  was 
about  12,500,000  and  after  the  war  it  was  about  10,500,000  head. 
The  number  of  goats  is  given  for  the  year  1915  as  409,487  head. 
The  number  of  factories  of  milk  products  in  1913  is  given  ^is  5,021, 
with  a  majority  of  these  individually  owned.  All  parts  of  France 
have  received  considerable  development  in  dairying,  but  the  greater 
number  of  factories  are  located  along  the  eastern  border  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country. 

Italy. — In  Italy  the  industry  is  supplied  with  milk  from  cows, 
sheep,  goats,  and  water  buffaloes.  The  milk  of  goats  is  generally 
use<l  for  consumption  as  milk;  the  milk  of  buffaloes,  being  rich  in 
fat,  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  butter;  and  the  milk  of  the  cows 
and  sheep  is  used  for  cheese  making. 

For  many  years  Italy  consumed  more  cheese  than  she  produced, 
but  from  1895  to  the  war  period  the  production  increased  very 
rapidly  and  the  exportations  had  reached  more  than  bO, ()()(), OOO 
pounds  annuall3’.  Prior  to  the  Great  War,  Italy  produced  more 
cheese  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  the  cheese  made  is 
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of  more  tlian  liO  difftM'ent  kimls.  Duriii};  the  wur  the  exports  of 
cheese  practically  ceased  and  the  imports  hecame  very  low,  hut 
since  the  armistice  there  has  been  considerad)le  recovery  and  the 
exports  of  cheese  are  ajjain  increasing. 

The  industry  has  received  considerable  (lovernment  assistance 
in  late  yoars  ami  has  made  much  profjress,  especially  in  the  manufiy- 
ture  of  cheese,  ('ooperative  .societies  existed  in  northern  Italy  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centurii*s. 

The  cattle  in  Italy  in  1918  were  practically  6, 000, 000  head;  the 
number  of  buffaloes  was  about  20,000;  sheep,  10,000,000;  and  {'oats, 
:i, 000,000. 

Germany. — The  number  of  cows  in  Germany  in  19i:i  was  1 1,320,400. 
The  number  in  1919  is  <;iven  as  7,082,785.  In  addition  there  were 
3,500,000  goats  in  1913.  Although  the  number  ()f  cattle  and  cows 
was  reduced  during  the  war,  the  number  of  goats  increased  about 
100,000  head.  It  may  he  stated  that  the  reason  possibly  lay  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  control  over  goat  milk  during  the  war.  The 
total  milk  production  is  estimate<l  by  Starling  for  1913  as 
(),  174,025,000  gallons,  the  butter  production  as  881,840,000  pounds, 
and  the  cheese  production  as  590,832,000  pounds.  The  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  he  also  reports,  was  reduced  about  one-half  during  the  war. 
In  Germany  there  has  always  been  a  shortage  of  whole  milk,  and 
the  net  imports  prior  to  the  war  were  about  120,000,000  pounds. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  cattle  in  Germany,  hut  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  development  of  native  stock.  While  cows  have  been 
reared  and  milked  in  Germany  for  many  hundred  years,  perhaps  the 
greatest  development  is  shown  between  the  yi'^r^’  1892  and  1910. 
During  that  period  were  introduced  milk-record  societies  (1897)  and 
cow-testing  associations  (1900).  The  number  of  cooperative  socie¬ 
ties  increased  during  the  period  until  societies  were  formed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  hut  the  greater  number  were  in  Prussia. 


Russia. — Siberia  is  one  of  the  latest  fields  in  which  dairying  has 
been  developed  in  a  large  way.  About  the  yedr  1894  the  Danes 
entered  Siberia  and  encouraged  cooperative  dairying  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  supply  of  butter  manufactured.  Ten  years  later  that 
section  was  exporting  more  than  ()(),(M)0,()()()  pounds  annually;  many 
creameries  had  been  established;  and  the  Russian  Government  began 
to  offer  a.ssistance.  liy  the  year  1909  there  were  in  the  district  of 
Tomsk,  the  principal  butter-making  region.  2, (Mil  creameries  with 
2,020  branches;  and  in  1912  the  number  had  increased  to  2,294 
creameries  and  1,9.50  branches.  In  1913  the  (piantity  of  butter 
exported  from  Russia  was  more  than  170,000,000  pounds.  This 
progress  in  dairying  continued  up  to  the  Kuropean  war.  During  the 
war,  however,  according  to  the  Russian  chamber  of  commerce  in 
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pounds,  of  which  12(5, ()()(), 000  pounds  were  from  Siberia  and  36,000,000 
pounds  from  European  Russia,  the  export  heinj;  practically  nothin};. 

Wliile  Russia  has  many  advanta};es  which  favor  the  development 
of  dairying,  there  are  also  disadvantages,  especially  with  rt'spect  to 
(|uality  of  cattle  and  transportation  facilities.  The  Siberian  cow 
gives  only  160  to  200  gallons  of  milk  a  year. 

The  cooperative  systems  of  dairying,  marketing  butter,  and  buying 
supplies,  lus  established  in  Russia  prior  to  the  war,  possibly  were  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world  at  that  time.  Since  the  war  hut  little 
information  has  been  received  relative  to  the  loss  of  cattle  or  the 
effect  of  war  on  the  dairy  industry  and  the  cooperative  societit's. 

Sirifzi  rlaud. — Switzerland  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  take  up 
dairying.  The  two  breeds  of  cows  developed  by  that  country  are 
Simmenthal  and  Brown  Swiss.  Besides  the  cows  there  are  a  very 
large  number  of  goats  which  furnish  milk.  The  principal  branch  of 
the  industry  is  cheese  making,  although  the  (juantity  of  milk  con¬ 
densed  is  also  very  large.  In  1913  the  total  milk  produced  by  cows 
was  5,79S,()98,0()()  pounds  and  that  produced  by  goats  was  2()9,437,()()() 
pounds,  making  a  total  of  6,0 18, .558, 000  pounds.  About  2,300,000,00() 
pounds  of  that  milk  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products, 
as  follows:  Cheese  made,  180,5.56,740  pounds;  butter  made,  37,257,740 
pounds;  milk  condensed,  88,144,000  pounds. 

The  number  of  cows  in  Switzerland  in  1919  was  738,896  and  of 
goats  349,794.  The  country  is  noted  for  its  very  large  cheese  con¬ 
sumption,  which  in  1914  was  26.4  pounds  per  person. 

Other  countries. — Norway  has  about  1,000,000  cattle,  including 
nearly  800,000  cows  Reindeer  also  are  milked  in  that  country,  of 
which  there  were  142,623  in  1907.  It  is  claimed  that  the  greatest 
handicap  to  dairying  in  Norway  is  the  scattered  towns  and  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities.  There  are  more  than  a  million  sheep  in 
Norway,  and  the  ewes  furnish  milk  at  the  rate  of  about  88  pounds  a 
year. 

Sweden  and  Finland  have  developed  the  dairy  industry  in  a  similar 
fashion.  The  cows  in  Sweden  now  number  nearly  1,500,000  head. 
In  1917  there  were  1,74.5  dairies  receiving  more  than  2,000,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  for  manufacture.  The  total  production  of  milk  is 
estimated  at  6,600,000,000  pounds,  one-half  being  consumed  as  milk 
or  used  for  household  purposes. 

Finland  has  1,000,000  cows  and  125,675  reindeer.  The  butter 
factories  made  about  30,000,000  pounds  of  butter  in  1913.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  cheese  for  the  same  year  w'as  5,300,000  pounds.  In  normal 
times  the  export  of  butter  amounts  to  about  25,000,000  pounds. 

Austria-Hungary  and  the  Balkans  have  always  had  large  numbers 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  in  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  and  S<*rhia,  the  water  buffalo  also  is  used  for  milk.  These 
countries  have  never  produced  enough  of  dairy  products  to  supply 
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themselves  properly,  hence  the  imports  and  exports  were  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  exchange. 

Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  parts  of  Kgypt  have  similar  dairy 
conditions,  and  sheep  and  goats  play  a  large  part  in  the  production 
of  the  milk  used  for  all  purposes.  In  Kgypt,  however,  there  are 
more  than  5()(),()()()  cows  and  about  the  same  number  of  buffaloes. 

British  South  Africa  has  developed  very  rapidly  in  dairying  within 
the  last  decade,  and  in  H)1.S  made  more  than  21 ,9()(),()()0  pounds  of 
hutter  and  8, .500, ()()()  pounds  of  cheese.  The  conditions  appear  to 
he  very  favorable  for  the  development  of  tlairying.  In  that  country 
Ilolsteins  and  Knglish  types  of  cattle  predominate. 

The  dairy  industry  in  C’hina  ami  Japan  had  not  received  much 
attention  until  within  recent  years,  but  there  are  now  a  number  of 
factories  in  Japan  making  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk.  The 
cows,  which  have  been  largely  imported,  are  pure-bred  and  grade 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys.  The  native  cows  of  Japan  are  not  profitable 
producers  of  milk. 

Although  there  are  millions  of  cows  spread  over  ('hina  they  are 
not  generally  used  for  the  production  of  market  milk,  except  in  con¬ 
nection  with  hospitals,  missions,  etc.  The  religion  of  a  part  of  the 
people  of  China  forbids  the  use  of  milk  or  meat  of  animals,  hence 
they  do  not  take  readily  to  dairying.  In  some  sections  of  ('hina 
the  milk  of  camels  and  yaks  is  used,  and  in  Tibet  much  butter  is 
made  from  yak’s  milk.  The  Mongolians  have  always  used  milk. 
During  recent  years  the  use  of  condensed  milk  has  become  more 
general  in  China  and  the  amount  imported  has  increased  rapidly. 

THE  LATIN  A.MEKICAN  COUNTRIES. 

Anjeutina. — The  greatest  development  in  dairying  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  has  been  readied  in  Argentina.  That  country  possesses  a  large 
number  of  suitable  cattle,  a  good  climate,  rich  natural  pastures, 
numerous  artificial  pastures,  and  e.xcellent  communications  for  trans¬ 
portation  of  feeds  and  products. 

Cattle  were  introduced  into  Argentina  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  many  herds  were  permitted  to  roam  the  rich  pasture  lands  until 
they  became  wild.  Later  these  wild  cattle  were  graded  up  by  the 
importation  of  bulls  of  tbe  better  breeds,  such  as  the  Hereford, 
Shorthorn,  Angus,  Jersey,  Swiss,  and  Holstein.  The  cows  are  always 
on  pasture  and  do  not  receive  concentrated  food,  hence  the  yield  of 
butter  can  not  be  high.  The  quality  of  butter  fat  varies  with  the 
season.  During  the  year  there  are  periods  of  abundant  and  of 
scanty  pasture,  which  makes  it  very  hard  to  determine  the  average 
yield  of  milk  per  cow.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  for  cows  to 
give  from  ,5  to  7  gallons  a  day. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  factories  from  324  in 
,1903  to  more  than  3,000  in  1918.  These  include  dairies,  and  butter. 
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cheoso,  and  mixed  factories.  The  largest  butter  factory  in  Argentina 
is  reported  to  have  a  capacity  of  more  than  5  tons  of  butter  daily. 

Exportation  of  dairy  products  began  in  1894,  when  a  small  ship¬ 
ment  was  made  to  England  and  France.  During  the  European  war 
the  production  and  exportation  of  butter  and  cheese  increased  very 
materially.  In  1903  the  production  of  butter  was  19,000,000  pounds, 
and  in  1918  the  amount  is  reported,  semioflicially,  as  53,900,000 
pounds,  with  an  export  of  41,000,000  pounds  for  the  same  year. 
The  cheese  production  in  1903  was  2,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1918  it 
was  45,000,000  pounds,  and  the  export  increased  fn)m  8,500  pounds 
to  14,000,000  pounds. 

Herd  records  have  been  estahlishetl  for  the  principal  breeds  of 
cattle.  Sanitary  measures  have  been  formulated  and  regular  inspec¬ 
tions  maintained.  Much  work  has  been  done  to  eratlicate  animal 
disea.s(>s  and  prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  Pasteurization  of 
milk  has  been  introduced  and  is  generally  practiced  in  all  moilern 
butter  factories  and  milk  plants.  A  large  (juantity  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  made  in  the  rural  sections,  where  it  is  mostly  consumed,  a 
small  percentage  of  it  reaching  the  markets. 

Chile.-  (’hile  has  a  valuable  dairy  industry.  That  country  has 
practically  2,000,000  cattle,  including  1()5,0(M)  dairy  cows.  These 
cows  produce  about  37,000,000  gallons  (»f  milk.  The  butter  produc¬ 
tion  is  between  2,000,000,  and  3,000,000  pounds  and  the  cheese  pro¬ 
duction  is  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  pounds.  The  dairy 
cattle  have  been  graded  up  for  years,  and  many  pure-bred  herds  of 
the  Jersey  and  Holstein  breeds  are  now  to  be  seen. 

Vruijmiy. — Domestic  cattle  were  first  introduced  into  Uruguay  in 
1603,  when  100  head  were  brought  from  Argentina  and  turned  on  the 
best  pastures  and  given  full  freedom.  They  multiplied  and  became 
wild.  In  adapting  themselves  to  their  new  life  and  environment 
they  modified  the  characters  of  the  original  Spanish  cattle,  a’nd  thus 
formed  the  local  or  “Criolla”  breed.  The  improvement  of  the 
Criolla  cattle  began  in  1860  with  the  importation  of  Durham  (Short¬ 
horn)  bulls.  Herefords  were  introduced  in  1864,  the  Devon  breed 
in  1874,  Ayrshire,  Simmenthal,  and  Jersey  in  1887;  Dutch  and  Red 
Flemish  in  1910;  Black  Spotted  Flemish  in  1912.  Alvarez  states: 

all  the  milk  breeds,  the  most  widely  sprtmd  is  the  t'liolla,  which  is  common  in 
the  whole  of  Uruguay.  It  has  a  lactation  period  of  live  or  six  months  and  yields  alwut 
1.32  ^llons  of  milk  per  day. 

A  herd  book  was  founded  in  1913  for  all  the  principal  breeds  in 
ITuguay. 

Dr.  Arturo  Abella,  of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Information, 
Montevideo,  gives  the  following  description  of  dairying  in  Uruguay: 

In  Uruguay,  milk  is  produced  on  farms  of  varying  area,  either  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
farm  routine  with  dairy  cattle,  or  by  more  specialized  methods,  the  practice  of  which 
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is  confiiu'd  to  ccrfaiii  regions,  particularly  those  near  markets.  Owing  to  the  local 
methods  of  production  employed  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  milk  yield  in  Uruguay- 
It  might,  however,  he  ascertainwl  api)roximately  from  the  number  of  dairy  cattle 
existing  in  the  country. 

The  consumption  of  milk  ])er  person  in  the  departments  was  from  0.2  or  0.4  of  a 
pint  a  day,  while  the  highest  was  l.hS  pints,  as  against  0.1  of  a  pint  for  the  lowest 
consumption  in  any  locality. 

The  butter  and  cln^ese  bram-h  is  limit<Kl  to  the  native  demand.  Ht'sidw  the  estab¬ 
lishments  which  spcH-iali/e  in  this  industry,  it  Ls  also  carrie<l  on  in  a  gri'at  number  of 
mixed  farms  where  milk  cows  are  kept.  Thc*se  “t*tancias”  make  a  certain  (piantity 
of  butter  and  cheese,  j)artly  f('r  home  use,  and  partly  for  selling  at  wholesale  prices  to 
the  retailers.  In  these  farms,  brewling  is  carriwl  on  as  well  as  dairying.  Some 
farms  have  sjMHializtHl  in  the  brewling  and  imi)rovement  of  dairy  cattle,  their  chief 
business  l)eing  milk  production. 

In  the  Department  of  Colonia  the  milk  iiulustry  is  more  extensively  developed, 
there  being  many  jdat-w  with  foreign  settlers  (e.  g.,  Swiss),  when*  flourishing  dairy 
farms  have  been  establLshtnl,  amongst  whi<  h  are  some  imported  “le<  herias”  and 
“creameri(*s.” 

The  mo.st  im|M)rtant  pla<  es  for  cheese  making  are  the  Departments  of  Maldonado, 
(olonia,  Tacuaremlx),  and  Rocha.  The  i^stablLshments  whose  chief  enterprise  is 
the  sale  of  milk,  and  which  make  only  small  amounts  of  butter,  are  mostly  in  the 
districts  round  aixmt  Montevideo. 

Brazil. — Duiryiiifr  in  Brazil  lias  not  received  much  attention  within 
recent  years,  but  the  progress  has  been  very  encouraging  since  the 
late  development  began.  The  following  description  of  dairying  in 
Brazil  is  taken  from  an  article  by  Mr.  L.  Marchant,  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  1).  C.; 

The  production  of  milk  and  its  derivatives  is  carritHl  on  almost  everywhere  in 
Rra/.il.  There  is  hardly  a  farmer,  how  ever  modest  his  pretensions,  who  can  not  boast 
of  at  least  a  cow  or  two,  and  there  are  many  who  own  enough  to  supply  all  the  milk, 
butter,  and  cheest*  re(juirc*d  for  home  use;  while  in  the  neighlx)rhoo<l  of  towns  and 
cities  there  is  always  a  more  or  less  abundant  supjily  of  these  commo<lities  from  the 
surrounding  farms. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  cattle  are  raia<>d  in  considerable  numbers,  but 
which  do  not  possess  fa<‘ilities  for  the  marketing  of  milk  and  butter,  the  milk  is  utilized 
to  make  a  peculiar  type  of  cheese.  This  cheese,  which  is  usually  made  into  the  shape 
of  a  gourd  or  cu.shaw,  has  a  particularly  thick  and  hard  rind  and  is  calculated  to  keep 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

Tht*8e  people  (near  Rio  de  Janeiro)  make  a  considerable  (piantity  of  butter,  which 
is  consumed  principally  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Dairy  work  has  been  organized  on  broad  industrial  lines  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas  (leraes.  The  last-mentioned  State  is  famous  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  type  of  salt  cheese,  which  is  consumed  almost  everywhere  in  Rra/.il. 

A  number  of  factories  have  been  established  for  the  proiluction  of  what  is  known 
as  English  Dutch  cheese  or  Rhine  cheese. 

Rutter  is  manufactured  in  Minas  Geraes  in  large  (piantities.  It  is  of  excellent  tpial- 
ity  and  is  shipped  lioth  in  tins  and  in  kegs.  An  important  feature  of  the  Minas  dairy 
activities  is  the  shipping  of  milk  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  other  large  cities. 

The  State  of  Minas  is  considered  the  most  important  dairy  State,  as  a  whole,  but  the 
States  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo  are  now  producing  large  quantities  of  dairy 
products.  The  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  furnished  a  very  large  part  of  the  milk  supplied 
to  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  The  following  were  the  exports  from 


Minat<  (leraos  in  Iftll:  Milk,  2(i, 088,101  pounds;  butter,  (i,7'15,38-l  pounds;  chetw, 
13, -402, 890  iK)unds. 

Other  American  countries. — In  Mexico  the  cattle  are  the  result  of 
crosses  between  the  Spanish  hull-fightinf;  breed  and  the  Brown 
Swiss.  This  mixture  resulted  in  a  small  type,  which  has  adapted 
itself  to  the  climate  of  Mexico. 

Venezuela  has  a  great  many  milk  goats  and  perhaps  more  cows 
than  people  in  the  country,  yet  dairying  is  in  a  very  primitive  state. 

The  dairy  business  in  Paraguay,  with  the  exception  of  Asuncion, 
is  yet  very  primitive,  the  customers  in  many  villages  being  supplied 
direct  from  the  cows,  or  from  jars  carried  on  donkeys  or  on  the  heads 
of  the  women.  The  milk  comes  from  native  cow's,  which  give  about 
'J  liters  per  day.  The  native  cattle  have  been  crossed  with  the  Zebu 
and  Hereford  breeds. 

‘‘Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  found  in  almost  every  household  in 
the  Republic  of  Guatemala,”  says  Mr.  Sam.  II.  Ray,  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Division,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
‘‘Most  of  the  dairies  which  we  found  in  the  Republic  were  rather 
small,  hut  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  other 
larger  cities  very  good  dairy  establishments  were  found.  Most 
of  the  dairymen  have  Holstein  cattle,  and  some  very  good  individuals 
were  seen.  Several  years  ago  a  large  shipment  of  this  dairy  breed 
was  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Holland.” 

The  production  of  butter  and  cheese  in  Nicaragua  is  sufficient  for 
the  local  demand,  and  cheese  is  exported  to  neighboring  countries 
in  small  quantities.  Cheese  is  an  important  article  of  food  for  the 
laboring  class. 

While  Cuba  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000  cow's,  the  dairy 
industry  has  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent.  Whole  milk 
is  sold  all  over  the  island,  hut  condensed  milk  is  in  very  general  use 
and  is  consumed  in  relatively  large  quantities.  During  .the  year 
1917  the  amounts  of  dairy  products  imported  w'ere  as  follow's:  But¬ 
ter,  1,301,254  pounds;  cheese,  3,272,488  pounds;  condensed  milk, 
36,497,528  pounds.  The  only  export  was  cheese,  of  w'hich  8,135 
pounds  was  exported.  Most  of  the  condensed  milk  is  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

In  general,  the  beef  industry  has  greatly  overshadowed  the  dairy 
industry  in  most  American  countries.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
sections  where  there  are  wide  ranges  and  abundant  pasturage,  as  in 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
Paraguay. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  little  or  no  dairying  in  a  large  part  of 
Central  America,  South  America,  and  Mexico.  How'ever,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Latin  America  the  family  cow  is  in  evidence,  and 
<lairy  products  are  supplied  for  the  family  wherever  the  people  are 
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sufficiently  prosperous  to  afford  to  own  cows  or  gloats.  This  does 
not  constitute  dairying  as  an  industry,  hut  in  time  leads  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dairy  products  for  a  profit,  which  is  really  the  beginning 
of  dairying.  There  is  not  much  demand  for  the  higher  grades  of 
dairy  products  except  in  the  cities,  where  there  is  a  foreign  popu¬ 
lation,  or  in  a  foreign  settlement.  The  use  of  dairy  products,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  and  is  still  growing  in  all  parts  of  Latin  America. 

In  most  of  the  countries  all  of  the  different  methods  of  delivering 
market  milk  are  still  in  use,  such  as  driving  the  cow'  from  door  to 
door,  the  delivering  from  cans  on  donkeys,  and  delivering  from 
carts  or  from  modern  milk  wagons. 

On  the  large  haciendas  and  near  the  larger  cities  it  is  possible  to 
find  modern  barns  and  cows  handled  and  milked  under  very  favorable 
sanitary  conditions. 

The  price  of  milk  products  during  tlie  hjuropean  War  has  been  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  dairy  industry  of  South  America,  and  a  number 
of  the  countries  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  One  country,  at  least,  has  been  supplying  dairy  products  to 
countries  that  have  been  in  the  dairy  business  for  hundreds  of  years. 


O 

•  • 


A  ERIAL  achievement  has  thrilled  various  parts  of  Latin 
j  ^  America,  and  there  have  been  not  a  few  daring  exploits  and 
regrettable  tragedies.  Ecuador,  however,  has  not  shown 
any  very  active  interest  since  the  unsuccessful  experiences 
of  1911-12  until,  in  the  fall  of  1920,  Lieut.  Elia  Liut  and  Signor 
Ferruccio  Guiccairdi,  two  Italian  aviators,  succeeded  in  making 
flights  covering  distances  of  over  400  miles  at  heights  approximating 
19,000  feet.  To  one  familiar  with  the  geographical  characteristics 
of  the  country  traversed,  the  accomplishment  appears  the  more 
remarkable.  Ecuador  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions  from  west 
to  east,  clearly  defined  by  the  great  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  The 
Pacific  slope,  stretching  upward  to  the  western  range,  is  from  00  to 
SO  miles  in  width.  The  inter-Andine  plateau  between  the  eastern 
and  western  ranges  reaches  an  altitude  of  from  7,250  to  9,200  feet, 
while  the  hinterland,  known  as  the  Oriente,  which  stretches  from  the 
eastern  Cordillera  to  the  Brazilian  border,  is  almost  entire!}’  tropical 


MOUNT  CHIMBORAZO,  ECUADOR. 

Licit.  Llut  flew  without  mishap  from  Cuenca  to  theinter-Andean  city  of  Riolmmhain  his  recent  trip,  aimost  lirushine  on  the  way  the  i)er|>ctual  .snows  of  Chiml>orazo.  This, 
the  fourth  hitthest  mountain  in  the  world,  with  an  altitude  estimated  at  20,6US  feet,  was  first  climl)ed  by  man  in  IfWi). 
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jungle,  much  of  it  unexplored,  known  only  to  natives,  a  few  travelers, 
the  Government  post  officials,  and  the  caucheros,  or  rubber  gatherers. 

Guaya<|uil,  2®  below  the  E(|uator,  is  situated  on  the  Guayas  River, 
about  60  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Guayacpiil,  14  feet  above  sea  level. 

It  seems  to  nestle  at  the  very  base  of  the  huge  mountain  bulwark 
which  towers  so  abruptly  above  it  for  thousands  of  feet.  Quito,  the 
present  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  the  oldest  of  all  of  the  capitals  of 
South  America,  lies  16  mih*s  below  the  Equator  and  has  an  elevation 
of  9,537  feet  above  sea  level.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas,  Quito  was 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  by  excellent  roads;  but  the 
white  man’s  way  was  by  the  sea,  and  the  mountain  roads  fell 
into  decay.  Although  Guayacpiil  became  the  port  of  Quito  soon 
after  the  con(|uest  by  the  Spaniards,  until  ISHO,  it  t(M)k  from  6  to  16 
days  to  travel  from  Guaya(|uil  to  Quito  by  the  road  which  for  400 
years  was  the  principal  trade  route  of  Ecuador.  For  60  miles  a 
steamboat  plied  up  the  Guayas  River;  from  there  the  way  led  for 
250  miles  through  a  tropical  forest,  deep  jungles,  steep  ascents  and 
descents  and  almost  impassable  (|uagmires.  On  June  25,  190<S,  the 
first  train  from  Guayacjuil  entered  Quito,  bringing  to  fruition  a 
dream  of  50  years,  after  slow  and  difficult  work,  extending  over  more 
than  30  years  filled  with  engineering,  labor,  and  financial  problems. 

With  the  completion  of  the  railroad  it  was  possible  to  reach  Quito 
in  two  days.  On  the  first  day  the  traveler  leaves  the  tropical  climate 
of  the  gulf  city  to  reach  Riobamba  and  the  region  of  perpetual  snow 
the  same  evening.  The  trains  do  not  run  at  night,  for  this  section  of 
the  world  is  still  in  the  process  of  formation  and  landslides  are  frequent 
and  unexpected.  From  Riobamba,  along  the  inter-Andine  plateau, 
Quito  is  reached  after  little  over  half  a  day’s  journey. 

A  flight  from  Guayacpiil  to  Quito  by  airplane  presented  hazards 
retjuiring  not  only  great  courage  but  unusual  skill  and  intelligence. 
In  June,  1920,  th^'  owners  of  the  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  Ecuador, 
El  Telegrafo,  purchased  a  biplane  in  Italy  of  the  Newport  model, 
fitted  with  a  rotary  IJO-horsepower,  7-cvlinder  motor.  It  secured 
at  the  same  time  the  services  of  Lieut.  Elia  Liut,  the  aviator  pilot  of 
the  Italian  Army,  who  held  the  world  speed  record  from  1916  to  1920, 
and  the  expert  mechanician  Giovanni  Fedelio.  The  outfit  arrived 
in  Ecuador  early  in  August;  trial  flights  were  made  which  proved 
successful,  and  arrangements  for  the  real  trip  begun.  This  included 
arranging  for  landing  stations  in  each  of  the  cities  where  the  machines 
would  stop,  the  construction  of  shelters,  and  the  establishment  of 
signal  points  and  meteorological  stations  where  the  prevailing  air 
currents  could  be  studied. 

These  arrangements  delayed  the  start  until  November  2,  1920. 
On  that  date  the  aviator  made  his  first  attempt  to  start  on  the  first 
lap  of  the  flight  which  was  to  take  him  from  Guayaquil  to  the  city  of 


A  VIErt-  OK  OUITO,  ECUADOR. 

This  ancient  city  of  kings,  the  destination  of  Lieut.  Elia  Liut’s  aerial  flight  from  (Juayaqiii  1,1s .situated  in  theinter-Andino  plateau,  16°  l>elow  the  Ecuador  and  9,.').'}7  feet 

above  sea  level. 
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('uenca;  but,  in  spite  of  all  weather  prof^nostieations,  a  dense  fo^ 
eovered  the  solid  mass  of  the  Cordillera,  and  Lieut.  I^iut  was  eom- 
pelled  to  return  to  his  startinj;  point.  Two  days  later  (Nov.  4)  he 
afjain  attempted  the  aseent,  and  this  time  Lieut.  Liut  and  his  biplane, 
Tele^rafo  1,  passed  sueeessfully  over  the  Azuat  Pass  in  the  western 
ranjje  of  the  Eeuadorean  Andes,  at  a  height  of  about  19,000  feet, 
landing  in  Cuenea  after  a  flight  lasting  1  hour  and  55  minutes. 

Two  weeks  later,  on  the  19th  of  November,  after  one  attempt  had 
been  frustrated  by  the  strong  winds  and  eonllieting  air  currents,  the 
second  stage  of  this  remarkable  flight  was  achieved.  Lieut.  Liut 
flew  without  mishap  from  (’uenea  to  the  inter-Andean  city  of  Kio- 
hamha,  almost  brushing  on  the  way  the  perpetual  snows  of  Chimbo¬ 
razo,  the  fourth  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  and  reaching  his 
landing  place,  nearly  frozen,  with  his  barometer  registering  19° 
below  zero. 

In  each  of  the  cities  where  the  Italian  aviator  landed  the  festivities 
celebrating  the  event  lasted  about  10  days,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
November  29  that  the  last  lap  of  the  aerial  journey  was  attempted, 
Liut  landing  safely  in  Quito  in  spite  of  strong  adverse  wind  currents. 

In  the  meantime,  about  the  middle  of  November,  Ferruccio 
Guieeiardi,  a  countryman  of  Lieut.  Liut,  arrived  in  Ecuador  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  flight  over  the  northern  ranges,  making  the  trip  in  two 
stages  from  Quito  to  Ibarra  on  the  9th  of  February,  1921,  and  from 
Ibarra  to  the  frontier  city  of  Tulean. 

Cpon  the  successful  completion  of  these  flights  the  Government  of 
Ecuador,  realizing  the  importance  of  aviation  service  in  the  future 
of  the  country,  decided  to  establish  aviation  schools.  Without  delay 
the  services  of  the  aviators,  who  had  been  brought  to  Ecuador 
through  the  public  spirit  and  initiative  of  El  Telegrafo,  were  secured 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  voted  by  congress  for  the  purchase  of 
machines  and  other  necessary  equipment  and  expense.  lo  March 
two  additional  airplanes  arrived  from  Italy,  both  of  the  S.  V.  A. 
model,  each  of  130  horsepower,  with  a  speed  of  140  kilometers  per 
hour.  These  were  presented  to  the  Ecuadorean  Government  by  the 
I’niversity  Patriotic  (Mub  and  the  Syrian  colony  of  Ecuador,  respec¬ 
tively.  This  makes  seven  planes  already  in  the  service,  and  another 
is  promised  by  the*  ('hinesc  colony.  The  Government  itself  has 
contracted  with  an  Italian  manufacturer  to  furnish  12  additional 
planes,  with  machinery  and  tools  for  ecjuipping  an  up-to-date  repair 
shop.  The  Government  aviation  field  occupies  the  east  bank  of  the 
Guayas  River,  opposite  Guaya(|uil. 

On  the  first  flight  of  Telegrafo  1.  the  aviator  carried  512  postal  cards, 
thereby  inaugurating  the  Ecuadorean  aerial  mail  service,  which  is  to 
be  extended  greatly  in  the  near  future. 


/ 
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A  BUST  in  bronzo  of  the  late  Maj.  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas, 
formerly  Surgeon  General  of  the  Ignited  State.s,  has  been 
purehased  by  the  Government  of  Panama  and  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  new  hospital — 
itself  a  memorial — now  nearing  completion  in  the  city  of  Panama. 

This  bust  is  the  work  of  Mr.  P.  Bryant  Baker,  a  young  English 
sculptor,  e.xamples  of  whose  work  are  well  and  favorably  known  not 
only  in  England  but  in  the  United  States,  and  its  acquisition  and 
installation  by  the  Panama  Government  is  but  another  expression 
of  gratitude  for  the  great  work  done  by  Gen.  Gorgas  in  the  sanita¬ 
tion  of  the  Isthmian  Republic.  To  quote  from  a  letter  of  President 
Porras  to  the  .sculptor,  with  reference  to  the  bust: 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  sanitation  work  done  hy  Dr.  fJoif^as  in  Panama  and  arc 
convincerl  that  in  no  better  way  can  we  demonstrate  our  latitude. 


The  success  of  the  Guayatiuil-Tulcan  flights,  which  covered  the  cities 
of  Cuenca,  Canar,  Kiobamba,  Quito,  and  Ibarra,  soaring  above  the 
Andean  range  twice,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  sensational 
triumphs  of  aviation  in  South  America.  The  heights  and  distances 
covered  are  as  follows: 


lleiqht  ahorc  sea  level. 

F{€t. 

<iuaya({uil .  14 

Cuenca .  8,  38(i 

Riohamha .  {>,178 

titiito .  1),  r>:t7 

I  l>arra .  7,  :108 

Tulcan .  9,775 


Distanee  covered  in  each  Jliqlit. 


(iiiayacjuil  to  Cuenca 
Cuenca  to  Uiohamha 
Riohamha  to  (piito. . 

Qiiito  to  Iharra . 

Iharra  to  Tidcan _ 


C'ourUwy  of  th«  Bculptor,  P.  Bryant  Bakrr. 

fOMMKMOR.VTIVK  BUST  IN  BRONZK  OK  TIIK  BATE  SURd.  GEN.  (iOROAS. 

Thi'!  work  wasrcoontly  piirolmsotl  by  thp  Govrriimrtit  of  Puiiamii  and  is  to  lio  iiistalltsi  in  front  oft  hr  main 
entranrr  of  thr  new  ftrnrr'al  hospital,  now  nraritiK  rompirtion,  in  the  <ity  of  Panama, 


DEATH  OF  GENERAL 
RAFAEL  REYES  V 


THF}  death  of  former  President  Rafael  Reyes  at  Bogota,  on 
Fehruarv  19,  1921,  removes  one  of  the  most  prominent 
internatit)nal  figures  of  (’olomhia.  As  an  explorer,  a  diplo¬ 
mat,  a  soldier,  an  executive,  and  a  man  of  letters,  Gen. 
Reyes  distinguished  himself  in  many  fields. 

Together  with  his  brother  Nestor  he  explored  that  immen.se  tract 
of  territory  lying  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon  and  Parana 
Rivers  and  their  affluents,  which  forms  the  border  lands  of  Brazil, 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  His  hook  giving  the  results  of  his  ex¬ 
plorations  in  this  region  is  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  yet  published. 

Gen.  Reyes  represented  his  country  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  at 
several  Eun)pean  capitals.  As  a  delegate  and  special  envoy  he  at¬ 
tended  several  international  conferences  and  congresses,  and  in  all 
of  these  he  showed  himself  a  brilliant,  well-informed,  forceful  speaker 
and  advocate. 

lie  was  elected  President  of  Colombia  on  July  4,  1904,  being  inau¬ 
gurated  August  7  t)f  the  same  year,  and  remaining  in  office  until  1909. 

His  pleasing  personality,  his  intellectual  charm,  and  his  amiable 
and  genial  character  won  him  friends  everywhere.  The  notice  of  his 
ileath  will  cause  regret  to  innumerable  friends  and  acquaintances  both 
in  Colombia  and  elsewhere.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  honorary 
president  of  the  ('asa  America  of  Barcelona;  honorary  president  of 
the  (’ongress  of  Political  Science  of  ('bile;  member  of  the  geographic 
societies  of  I.iondon,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Mexico;  and  of  many  other 
learned  swieties. 


JkT  tlio  annual  ineotin»  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
held  in  Washinjrton,  1).  (\.  November  17,  IS,  and  11),  1920, 
I  %  Dr.  Tomas  A.  Le  Breton,  ambassador  to  the  United  State's 
from  Argentina,  delivered  an  address  entitled  ‘‘The 
Future  Development  of  the  South  American  Oil  Industry”  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  and  pertinency  at  the  present  tin»e.  His  address, 
practically  complete,  is  as  follows: 

('om])an‘(l  with  the  figures  of  oil  production  on  a  large  scale,  with  which  you  are 
acipiainted,  the  oil  inilustry  in  South  America  in  its  presimt  stage  of  development 
is  of  small  inqiortance.  With  the  exception  of  some  undertakings  started  long  ago, 
we  may  say  that  we  are  still  in  the  exploration  jieriod.  It  is  well  to  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  gwlogists  asst>rt  that  there  are  great  oil  de])08it8 
in  South  America,  aiul  that  this  area  will  he  the  greatest  oil-])roducing  region  in  the 
world  in  a  not  far  distant  future. 

The  first  de])osits  were  discovered  in  Peru  by  Pather  .\coeta  about  the*  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  as  far  back  as  lti92  the  Sjianish  (Jovernment  granted  the 
first  conci'ssions.  Outside  of  Peru,  where  there  are  important  dejKwits,  oil  has  also 
lu'en  loiated  and  obtained  in  Venezuela,  ('olombia,  llolivia,  and  the  Argimtine 
Republic. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  d--.’ell  extensively  on  this  jioint,  not  only  becaust*  I  lack  the 
neci^ssary  twhnical  knowledge  that  would  be  required  for  this  puiqiose,  but  also 
iM'cause  it  is  not  ])ossible  to  consiiler  as  a  whole,  for  the  mere  ]>uri)08e  of  facility  of 
ex])r(>asion,  hetenigeiuHius  units  whosi"  individual  imjiortance  varies  with  the  nature 
of  th»*  line  of  activity  or  the  ])articular  pmblem  under  consideration.  The  countries 
of  South  .\merica,  notwithstanding  their  common  colonial  origin,  their  similar  demo¬ 
cratic  as]>irations,  and  the  intense  s])irit  of  human  solidarity  that  animates  and  binds 
them  together,  have  had  their  resjH'ctive  economic  develojiment  carried  along  differ¬ 
ent  lines  by  reason  of  the*  enormous  area  of  the  continent  and  the  great  diversity 
in  its  geographic  and  natural  conditions.  It  becomes  im]>ossible  to  consider  them 
tog«*ther  as  a  harmonious  and  homogeiUHius  unit  when  we  desire  to  study  any  one 
particular  question  or  economic  jiroblem. 

This  digri^ssion  will  justify  my  touching  only  such  jKiints  as  have  reference  to  the 
.\rgentine  Riqiublic.  1  will  refrain  from  undertaking  a  more  general  analysis,  whic  h 
could  not  be  done  without  overstejijiing  the  limits  of  my  jirovince. 

.XncKNTINA  UUKll.M,  TO  KOIIKICiN  NATION.VI.S. 

Few  countries  in  the  world  are  as  libc'ral  as  the  .Vrgc'iitine  Rc'public  in  granting 
rights  to  foreign  nationals  in  the  exploitation  of  their  natural  resource's,  and  in  engaging 
in  any  other  line  of  activity  within  their  liorders.  In  .\rgentina  fortngn  citizens  and 
cor|M)rations  may  work  on  the  same  fexiting  as  our  nationals,  and  enjoy  the  same 
4S-I 
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rij'hts  and  privilcffos.  Nono  o(  our  laws,  from  tin*  constitution  its«*lf  to  the  mining 
code,  diHcriininat«>s  in  any  way  against  foreigners;  and  thesi*  laws  have  the  further 
advantage  of  being  uniform,  as  they  are  enacted  by  the  National  (iovernment,  and 
are  effwtive  throughout  the  entire  territory-  of  the  Uejmblic. 

We  have  never  entertained  ideas  of  mono|H)ly  or  of  the  exclusion  of  j)rivate  enter¬ 
prise,  and  our  relations  toward  foreign  ca]>ital  invested  in  the  exploitation  of  our 
natural  resources  has  always  been  most  broad  and  lilx-ral.  Yet  there  is  an  a8pe<  t 
in  the  situation  of  our  oil  8Uj)ply  that  may  be  misunderstood  by  some,  and  which 
recpiires,  therefore,  a  brief  explanation.  1  refer  to  the  (iovernment’s  reservation 
of  some  oil  lands  for  the  jjurposes  of  governmental  exj>loitation. 

My  country  has  an  area  of  1,153,119  stpiare  miles,  out  of  which  the  (Iovernment 
has  rest'rved,  up  to  this  time,  only  19  scpiare  miles  in  the  district  of  ('omodoro 
Kivadavia,  and  Congress  has  just  been  requested  to  reserve  ItO  srjuare  miles  more  in 
Neiiquen  to  be  develope<l  by  the  de]»artment  of  commerce.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  oil-producing  zone  in  the  United  States,  according  to  data  published  by  the 
(iwlogical  Survey,  comprises  9,(K)0  stpiare  miles,  it  will  be  seen  how  insignificant 
is  the  area  rest'rved  by  the  (iovernment  of  Argentina,  and  how  little  it  lessens  the  field 
open  to  private  enteiqirise. 

FUEL  SlTU.\TION  PECULIAR. 

The  necessity  for  governmental  action  in  this  direction  can  easily  be  apprwiated 
from  the  following  facts:  In  1912,  when  the  Comodoro  Kivadavia  oil  deposits,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Government  experts  while  exjiloring  for  water,  began  to  be  worked,  the 
discovery  was  received  with  comiilete  indifference  by  the  general  ])ublic  and  the 
world  at  large,  and  jirivate  initiative  would  not  have  uiuh'rtaken  the  venture  of 
drilling  for  oil  in  that  distant  region.  On  the  other  hand,  our  fuel  situation  is  peculiar, 
as  uj)  to  this  time  we  lack  gtxxl  coal  mines  in  ojieration,  and  are  comjielled  to  import 
this  fuel,  sometimes  from  England  and  sometimes  from  this  country,  always  paying 
high  freight  rates  and  taking  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  secure  it  at  the  time  and  in 
the  amount  required.  It  was  therefore  quite  natural  tliat  the  Government  should 
intert*st  itself  in  the  development  of  the  oil  fields,  even  under  conditions  that  did  not 
swm  sufficiently  attractive  to  jirivate  enterjirist's.  Furthermore,  we  are  very  much 
in  need  of  large  amounts  of  fuel  for  our  warships,  Government  railroads,  and  other 
public  utilities  such  as  sanitary-  w-orks,  that  in  Argentina  are  under  State  control. 
For  the  Govi-rnment  to  endeavor  to  assure  a  supply  of  oil  for  thest'  purjioses  was 
therefore  a  wise  administrative  policy,  as  our  public  w-orks  and  service  required  this 
to  stimulate  industrial  devidopment. 

That  this  action  will  not  interfere  with  jirivate  enterjirisi*  is  furllu  r  show-n  by  the 
.\rgentine  Pri*8ident’s  message  of  September  25,  1919,  w-hi(-h  contains,  with  regard  to 
the  subjtH-t  of  oil  development,  the  following  statement: 

There  w-ill  always  remain  a  vast  and  jirofitabh*  field  of  activity  for  private  enter¬ 
prise,  as  show-n  by  the  existeiu-e  and  su<-<-es8  of  companies  w-orking  outside  tin-  limits 
of  the  national  r(*8erve. 

KOKEKINEHS  MUST  OBEY  LAWS. 

,\8  1  have  said  befon*,  Argentina  grants  to  foreigners  tin*  same  rights  that  are  en- 
joy(*d  by  our  nation-als.  Weean  not,  nor  should  w-e  beexp«H-ted  togrant  tluun  greater 
or  more  exbmsive  rights.  If,  therefore,  at  any  time  w-e  dwm  it  nei-i-ssary,  jiroper, 
and  expcflient  to  promulgate  law-s  of  general  a])])Ii(-ation,  «'vcn  if  su<-h  law-s  im]>os<‘ 
.some  nec(«s-ary  burdens  or  pr«*scribe  requirements  intended  to  subserv-e  the  general 
welfare,  w-e  have  no  doubt  that  thos«*  who  have  invested  their  ca]*ital  and  ac  tivity 
in  our  territory  will  admit,  as  they  do  in  their  ow-n  country,  that  our  critc-rion  is 
sovc-reign,  and  that  our  Government,  in  the  exercise*  of  its  su]irc>me  authority,  has 
j)re8<rilK*d  conditions  of  industrial  exploitation  dic  tated  by  a  high  se  nse*  of  justic-e 
and  the  re*eiuire*mc*nts  of  national  w-c*lfarc*. 
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I  onUTtain  tlu*  convict  ion  that,  happily  for  us,  all  of  you  those  prestnt  concur  in 
tlutw"  ideas,  jud);in^  by  the  sentiment  exjiresscd  by  our  distinguished  chaiinian,  Mr, 
Thomas  A.  CPDonneU,  jiresident  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  wlien  he  said 
that — 

The  American  oil  industry  *  *  *  asks  only  *  *  *  an  eqiml  status,  ])uttin); 
it  upon  an  (H{ual  footin>r  with  the  nationals  of  other  countries  in  the  development  of 
the  World  petroleum  resources.  *  *  * 

Frank,  true,  and  friendly  c(M)])eration  of  this  kind  is  what  we  desire,  and  we  believe 
that  w'e  have  all  reached  such  a  degree  of  moral  and  political  culture  as  will  insun* 
our  being  able  to  understand  each  other  upon  this  basis;  and  that  the  strong  wo- 
nomic  <‘ondition  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  as  well  as  the  advanced  demwratic 
form  of  our  institutions,  will  assurt*  the  stability  and  steady  progress  of  our  industrial 
development. 

ACCOMPI.I8HMENT  THKOUCiH  C<)<)PKR.\TION. 

As  an  instance  of  what  this  kind  of  (‘ooperation  can  accomplish  I  have  in  mind  the 
economic  situation  of  the  Argentine  railroads  in  recent  yeais.  The  majority  of  these 
lines  have  been  built  and  operated  by  foreign  enterprise.  According  to  an  agrt'e- 
ment  entered  into  with  the  Government,  thes**  companies  may  raise*  their  rates  to  a 
point  that  will  assure  a  return  of  (i.8  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  During  the 
years  li)08-1917  the  profits  deedined  from  -1.71  to  2.8  per  c€*nt — the  latter  during  the 
most  difficult  periexl  of  the  F}uroj)ean  war — this  decline  being  due  to  the  high  price 
of  <-oal  and  se  arcity  of  freight.  The  companies  re(juc8ted  the  Government  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  raise  their  rates.  Some  increase's  were  allowed  but.  subse^quently,  the 
Government  refused  to  grant  further  increases  on  the  ground  that  they  would  In* 
ruinous  to  agriculture  and  would  destroy  the  principal  source  of  re*venue  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  themselves  by  imposing  rates  that  would  be  detrimental  to  production. 

The  railroads  might  perhaps  have  found  arguments,  bared  upon  their  agreements, 
to  insist  on  their  demands,  but  they  decided  instead  to  abide  by  the  Government’s 
decision  and  endeavor  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  decreased  revenue  in  the  j)romotion 
and  encouragement  of  incre*asrd  jmjduction.  Since  that  time  the  e'conomic  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  has  imj  roved,  anel  the  railre>aels  have  been  the  first  to  feel  the 
lM‘neticial  effee-ts  of  the  im|;re)ve*ment  brought  aboitt  by  the  Geivernment’s  sound 
polie‘ie*s. 

It  is  in  this  .spirit  of  fairness  that  we  gladly  ae  e-ej)!  the  e-exqee  ration  of  fem  ign  e-apital 
and  inelustry;  that  is,  that  they  ])re)fit  by  the  advantages  and  opimrtunities  of  a  rieh 
e-eeuntry  with  lilM>ral  (ieivernment  institutiems,  but,  that  at  the  same  time,  they  iden¬ 
tify  themsetve*a  intimately  with  the  e-ountry’s  en-emomic  life,  taking  the. risk  of  its 
fluctuations,  anel  the  conae<jue‘ne'e‘s  e)f  possible  cemflicting  points  of  vie*w,  em  the  same 
feM)ting  with  our  nationals. 

I  am  a  sine'e*re  admire>r  of  the  .\me*rie-an  j>eople,  and  it  is  that  seTif  iment  that  brought 
me  to  this  e-emntry.  The*  be-tter  1  know  the  United  State-s  anel  the*  me)re*  ede)ee*ly  I 
be*e‘ome*  ac(|uainte*el  with  it*  le*ading  men,  the*  me)re*  intense  is  the  attrae-tion  and  ad¬ 
miration  that  I  fe‘el  feer  its  great  advane-ement  and  worthy  attributes.  It  is  for  this 
very  re*ase)n  that  I  strongly  de*sin*  that  the*  e-ordial  relations,  never  disturbeel  in  the 
pa.st,  may  e-ontinue*  te>  bring  .\rgentina  and  the  Uniteel  States  ever  ede)8e*r  to  each 
e>ther;  and  to  that  enel  nothing  e*an  eontribute*  more  effe*e  tive*ly  than  a  plain  anel 
frank  state*me‘nt  of  our  re*siMH  tive  vie*w|>e)ints. 

la*t  me*,  in  e-losing,  e*xpre*8s  my  meist  sine-e-re*  heipe  that  the  pre  elie-tions  of  the  geol- 
ergists  will  Ire  fulfilleHl,  anel  that  we*  may  see*  in  my  e-ountry  the  fullest  eleve*leii)ment 
e)f  its  oil  re*80ure-e*8.  I  am  e-e*rtain  that  we  are*  all  agren  d  in  entertaining  the  heepe  that 
this  development  will  be*  on  the  basis  erf  the*  meest  frank  anel  full  e-e)0|M*ration  for  the* 
lH»nefit  of  human  pre)gre*ss  anel  in  the  inten*sts  of  the*  gene-ral  welfan*,  thus  making  to 
our  mode*rn  civilization  that  valuable  contribution  whie-h  is  always  ine-ident  to  the 
propeT  exploitation  e>f  oil  deposits. 
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ARGENTINA. 


Proposed  invest.ment  in  fiber  pl.\nt. — A  fiber  plant  company 
of  New  York  plans  an  investment  of  possibly  $5, ()()(), 000  in  Argentina 
and  Brazil  for  the  development  of  native  fibers. 

Tonnage  entries. — British  tonnage  entries  into  Argentine  ports 
during  1920  amounted  to  3,180,(KK)  tons,  as  compared  with  1,200,000 
tons  American  shipping  and  540,000  tons  French  shipping. 

Packing  houses. — Argentina  has  recommended  negotiations  for 
holding  in  Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  lirazil,  and  Argentina  in  order  to  plan  for 
domestic  and  foreign  loans  for  the  e.xpropriation  of  packing  houses. 
It  is  proposed  that  these  loans  he  negotiated  under  the  joint 
guaranties  of  the  governments  in  question.  The  cattle  committee 
of  the  Uruguayan  House  of  Representatives  favors  e.xpropriation, 
and  suggests  similar  action  by  other  countries.  If  such  action 
takes  place,  it  is  planned  that  the  packing  houses  should  he  man¬ 
aged  by  directors  selected  from  among  cattle  men  and  government 
officials,  under  direct  supervision  by  the  respective  governments. 

(’rop  ESTI.MATE  FOR  1920-21. — The  first  estimate  of  the  general 
directorate  of  rural  economy  and  statistics  of  the  crops  of  wheat, 
linseed,  and  oats  in  the  Republic  for  1920-21  gives  5,0 15,000  tons 
of  wheat,  1,082,000  tons  of  linseed,  and  804,000  tons  of  oats  as  the 
expected  yield. 

Petroleum  production. — A  memorandum  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  fi.scal  petroleum  fields  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia  to  the  minister  of 
agriculture  shows  that  the  total  production  of  petroleum  for  1920  was 
226,545  cubic  meters,  or  38,393  cubic  meters  more  than  in  1918,  and 
28,972  cubic  meters  more  than  in  1919.  More  petroleum  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  December  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year,  the  3'ield 
being  25,017  cubic  meters.  If  this  rate  of  production  continues,  the 
3’ield  for  the  present  j'ear  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  past  12 
months’  period. 

('ooPER.VTiVE  siktety  OF  FODDER  GROWER.s. — The  fodder  growers 
of  ('andelaria,  Missiones  territory’,  have  formed  a  cooperative  society’ 
for  the  development  of  their  industry’.  Each  member  of  the  society 
will  contribute  money’  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hectares  he 
cultivates. 
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Arckntixe  ixi>rsTRiEs. — Accord inj;  to  the  national  census  there 
were  48,779  industrial  establishments  in  Arjjentina  with  an  a^jjrejjate 
capital  of  1 ,787,()()2,295  pesos  nathmal  currency,  employiii}?  410,201 
workmen,  ('hief  amoii};  these  industries  are:  Food  production, 
18,983  establishments,  with  capital  of  703,772,01 1  pesos;  clothing  and 
toilet  articles,  100,178,372  establishments  with  a  capital  of  100,320,029 
pesos;  building  companies,  8,582  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
210,182,202  pesos;  furniture,  wheels,  etc.,  4,441  establishments,  with 
a  capital  of  02,038,495  pesos;  and  metallurgy  and  related  industries, 
3,275  establishments,  with  capital  amounting  to  107,020,033  pesos. 

Increase  of  national  exports. — From  January  1,  1921,  to  March 
4,910,225  tons  of  wheat,  linseed,  oats,  and  corn  were  exported,  as 
against  2,050,741  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,140,510  tons.  Exportations  of  these  same  grains  for  the 
commercial  week  ending  March  3  amounted  to  149,025  tons,  against 
187,017  tons  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous  year. 

Zone  free  of  c.attle  ticks. — A  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the 
division  of  the  nation’s  live-stock  bureau  incorporating  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  Castellanos,  Las  (’olonias,  and  the  capital  in  the  group  of 
departments  which  form  the  tick-free  zone. 

Export  of  wines  from  Mendoza  Province. — According  to  the 
figures  furnished  by  the  Ferrocarril  al  Pacifico  during  the  first  15 
days  of  February  wine  was  shipped  from  the  Province  in  the  following 
amounts:  52,033  bottles,  3,028  casks,  709  cases,  and  23  demijohns, 
or  a  total  of  12,320,090  kilograms.  During  the  same  period  the  same 
railroad  carried  out  of  San  Juan  Province  13,370  bottles,  1,500  casks, 
and  1  case,  making  a  *otal  of  3,151,252  kilograms. 

BOLIVIA. 

(’oMMERCE. — According  to  figures  prepared  by  the  United  States 
consul  at  La  Paz  the  exports  of  Bolivia  in  1920  were  valued  at 
.S19,285,583,  as  compared  with  $5,191,085  in  1919.  These  exports 
consisted  largely  of  tin  and  copper  ore  exported  through  the  port 
of  Arica.  In  1920  the  exports  and  imports  of  Bolivia  through  the 
port  of  Arica  were  valued  at  82,107,702  (’hilean  gold  pesos  (peso  = 
about  30  cents),  consisting  of  exports  29,940,801  pesos,  and  imports, 
.52,100,881  pesos.  The  principal  countries  from  which  imports  were 
made,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  ('bile,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Peru. 

Increased  railway  rates. — The  International  Railway  from 
Arica  to  La  Paz  increased  the  rates  on  the  Uhilean  section  of  the  line, 
effective  f'-om  January  25,  1921,  by  30  per  cent. 

Railway  con.struction. — The  Bolivian  Government  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  American  International  (\)rporation  for  the  comple- 
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tion  of  tlu*  railway  between  La  Quiaea  on  the  frontier  of  the  Arfjentinc 
Repuhlie,  and  Atoeha,  Bolivia.  The  consideration  is  reported  to  he 
the  e(|uivalent  of  $8, 500, 000. 

BRAZIL. 

AiiRicuLTURAL  coNORKs.s. — An  afjrieultural  congress,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Marenhense  Agricultural  Society,  was  recently  held 
in  Sao  Luiz  de  Maranhao. 

Reorganization  ok  the  Lloyd  Bra.sileiro  Steam.siiik  (’o. — 
Steps  have  heen  taken  to  form  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  30,000 
contos,  five-sixths  of  this  amount  to  he  suhscrihed  hy  the  Brazilian 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro 
Steamship  Co.  The  new  corporation  is  to  he  administered  exclusively 
hy  Brazilians.  It  is  planned  to  issue  debenture  notes,  hearing  4  per 
cent  interest  and  redeemable  in  29  veal’s. 

Sugar.-  In  1919  the  State  of  Pernambuco,  which  is  the  greatest 
sugar-producing  district  of  the  Republic,  had  an  output  of  180,000 
metric  tons  of  sugar  as  compared  with  170,000  metric  tons  in  1917-18. 
The  estimated  production  for  the  grinding  season  of  1920-21  is 
240,000  metric  tons,  or  about  4,000,000  hags. 

(’acao. — In  the  calendar  year  1920  the  shipments  of  cacao  from 
Bahia  totaled  844,949  hags  of  132  pounds  each,  as  compared  with 
822,529  hags  in  1919.  During  the  latter  part  of  1919  cacao  was 
invoiced  at  20  cents  a  pound,  as  compared  with  7  cents  a  pound  at 
the  close  of  1920. 

Timber  and  lu.mber. — From  January  to  September,  1920,  the 
exports  of  lumber  from  Brazil  aggregated  a  value  of  14,131,000 
milreis.  These  exports,  consisting  of  pine,  cedar,  and  other  building 
and  cabinet  woods,  were  shipped  principally  from  the  ports  of 
Paranagua,  Sao  Francisco,  .Santa  Anna  do  Livramento,  Uruguayana, 
Para,  Antonina,  and  Foz  do  Iguassu. 

Port  works. — A  recent  decree  provides  for  the  construction  of 
port  works  at  Fortaleza,  State  of  (Vara.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  is  12,893,505  milreis. 

(Vx.sTRUCTioN  IRON. — The  Brazilian  Electro  Metallurgical  Co., 
with  a  capital  of  0,000  contos,  will  install  two  electric  furnaces  at 
Riheirao  Preto.  These  furnaces  have  a  capacity  for  a  daily  output 
of  00  tons  of  structural  iron. 

Packing  houses.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  the  following  pack¬ 
ing  plants:  One  at  Barretos,  operated  hy  the  Cold  Storage  &  Pastoral 
(’o.  having  a  capital  of  10,000  <’ontos  and  employing  350  workmen; 
at  Osaco,  belonging  to  the  (’ontinental  Products  (V.,  with  a  capital 
of  10,000  contos  and  employing  700  workmen;  at  Santos,  operated 
hy  the  Santos  (\)ld  Storage  (V.,  with  a  capital  of  2,000  contos  and 
employing  107  workmen;  and  near  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  Armour  & 
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(\).  has  invosted  12,000  contos  in  a  plant  which  employs  000  workmen 
and  has  a  daily  capacity  for  handling  2,000  hooves  and  3,000  hogs. 

Manufacture  of  rubber  goods. — The  factory  established  in  Rio 
do  Janeiro  during  the  war  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  and 
which  now  employs  about  200  yvorkmen  in  making  rubber  heels, 
rubber  soles,  tubing,  etc.,  has  increased  its  capital  to  appro.ximately 
6,000  contos,  and  proposes  within  the  ne.xt  few  months  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires.  This  branch  of  the  factory  is 
to  have  a  capacity  of  250  tires  per  da3’. 

Wheat. — The  Brazilian  wheat  crop  for  1920-21  is  estimated  at 
120,000  tons.  The  area  sown  to  wheat  during  the  y'ear  referred  to 
was,  approximate! V,  100,000  hectares. 

CHILE. 

I.MPORTS  AND  EXi*oRTs. — The  principal  imports  to  Chile  during 
December,  1920,  were:  1,621,420  kilos  of  sugar,  worth  708,745 
pesos  gold;  4,188,073  kilos  of  Roman  cement,  worth  365,721  pesos; 
23,072  tons  of  coal  coke,  worth  1,315,883  pesos;  42,012  tons  of 
hard  coal,  worth  1,291,647  pesos;  paper  for  printing,  worth  1,812,117 
pesos;  petroleum,  worth  1,452,492  pesos,  and  emptv"  sacks,  worth 
7,082,557  pesos.  The  principal  exports  were:  Nitrate,  worth  65,925,- 
457  pesos  gold;  borate  of  lime,  worth  3,567,638  pesos;  copper  bars, 
worth  1,785,626  pesos;  silver  bars,  worth  529,500  pesos;  wheat, 
w'orth  501,313  pesos;  and  iodine,  worth  354,010  pesos. 

(’oNCEs.siox  TO  THE  CniLE  KxPi.oRATioN'  (\). — The  Government 
has  rented  to  the  Chile  Exploration  Co.  38,450  sejuare  meters  of  ground 
to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Antofagasta,  where  the  company’  will 
install  petroleum  tanks,  a  pipe  line  feeding  system,  pumping  sta¬ 
tions,  and  other  necessarv  works. 

Nitr.vte  INDUSTRY. — During  Fehruarv,  1921,  the  nitrate  pro¬ 
duction  was  3,286,601  quintals  against  4,109,238  in  the  same  month 
of  the  previous  year.  In  the  first  two  months  of  the  present  year, 
January  and  February,  the  production  of  nitrate  was  7,507,869 
(|uintals,  or  625,571  quintals  less  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  1920;  and  from  Julj',  1920,  to  February,  1921,  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  36,220,206  quintals,  against  24,556,367  quintals  in  the  same 
period  of  1919-20.  The  nitrate  exported  in  February  amounted  to 
4,640,872  quintals,  or  1,440,358  quintals  less  than  in  Fehruarv,  1920. 

Decrease  in  cost  of  nitrate  manufacture. — The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chile  has  received  bids  from  an  English  company  to  install 
special  machinerv  in  the  country,  which  will  produce  nitrate  at  a 
c<»st  of  43  centavos  less  than  that  of  the  Haber  system,  the  most 
economical  at  pri'sent  in  use.  The  company’s  terms  are  20  centavos 
of  the  43  centavos  saved  in  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
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(’oNCEssioN  TO  THE  Krupp  Co. — The  Government  of  Chile  has 
given  the  Krupp  Co.  a  concession  of  140, 000  hectares  of  wooded 
land,  lying  between  Lakes  Llancpiihue  and  Todos  los  Santos,  for 
the  erection  of  blast  furnaces  and  foundries.  All  water  rights  are 
included.  The  ore  to  be  used  will  be  brought  from  Coquimbo 
Province,  where  the  Krupp  Co.  already  has  mining  concessions. 

The  contract  is  for  a  j)eriod  of  30  years,  renewable  for  another 
30  years  if  the  industry  operates  satisfactorily  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government.  The  Krupp  Co.  obligates  itself  to  fabricate  all 
iron  and  steel  pnxlucts  and  all  by-products  of  th.e  industry  which 
are  needed  in  Chile.  At  the  termination  of  the  contract  all  im- 
jirovements  on  the  land,  except  the  blast  furnaces  and  machinery, 
must  be  turned  over  tt)  the  State. 

COLO.MBIA. 

Export  of  cattle. — During  1920  12,254  beeves  were  exported 
from  Vhdle,  or  2,395  more  than  during  the  previous  year. 

Railroad  in  Cali. — The  railroad  has  been  completed  as  far  as 
San  Francisco  on  the  southern  line  passing  Buenos  Aires.  An 
engineer  is  making  the  jdans  for  the  road  to  join  that  town  with  the 
railroad,  thereby  shortening  the  journey  to  Popayan  four  hours. 

The  rails  were  laid  as  far  as  Canutico  in  the  latter  part  of  April.  The 
rails  on  the  northern  line  have  been  laid  as  far  as  Guacari. 

Contract  signed  for  the  plans  of  the  (’arare  Railroad. —  o 

The  contract  has  been  signed  for  the  surveying  and  plans  for  the 
Carare  Railroad  in  the  department  of  Barran(|uilla. 

Ceramic  factory  in  Barranquilla. — A  large  ceramic  factory, 
equipped  with  modern  machinery,  employing  a  large  number  of 
workmen  and  using  native  raw  materials,  has  been  established  in 
Barranquilla. 

Overhead  cable. — The  section  of  public  works  of  the  Government 
of  Cundinamarca  has  asked  for  bids  from  several  foreign  companies 
for  the  construction  of  an  overhead  cable  between  La  Mesa  and 
San  Javier.  This  work  was  approved  by  the  assembly  last  year 
and  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  as 
it  will  carry  passengers  as  well  as  freight.  The  Government  has 
asked  for  bids  by  cable,  as  the  funds  are  on  hand  for  immediate 
construction. 

Reduction  of  freight  rates  in  river  traffic.  The  Junta  de 
Transportes  has  rendered  a  report  to  the  minister  of  public  works  in¬ 
forming  him  that  it  has  considered  the  (piestion  of  freight  rates  in 
the  Magdalena  River  traflic,  and  that  it  has  come  to  the  following 
conclusions;  That  there  should  be  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
downstream  traffic  rates  on  coffee,  hides,  skins,  and  other  considerable 
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exports,  not  includin';  foodstuffs,  as  the  rate  on  foodstuffs  has  been 
already  reduced  iiO  per  cent  in  the  present  tariff.  As  a  measure  of 
e(|uity  ami  compensation  to  the  shippers,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
on  up-river  traffic  is  advised,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  wheat,  rice, 
lard,  fish,  barley,  etc.,  as  well  as  seeds  for  cultivation,  chemical  and 
natural  fertilizers,  and,  generally,  on  foodstuffs  and  national  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  the  slight  surcharge  on  foreign  goods  will 
he  barely  appreciable,  as  the  foreign  commerce  is  hardly  10  per  cent 
of  the  river  traffic.  From  May  1  the  service  of  loading  and  unloading 
will  be  1  peso  per  ton  in  the  I'pper  Magdalena  and  1..50  pest)s  in  the 
I./Ower  Magdalena  for  outward-boun<l  traffic,  or  a  decrease  of  50  per 
cent  on  the  budget  presented  for  approval  and  on  the  present  cost. 
The  price  for  loading  and  unloading  of  live  stock  shall  be  2  pesos  per 
head  instead  of  ‘,i  pesos,  as  at  present  charged  by  the  companies.  The 
freight  rates  on  the  tapper  Magdalena  shall  not  be  over  1 1  centavos 
per  ton  per  kilometer  carried,  or  10  per  cent  increase  over  the  previous 
rate,  and  the  rate  on  downstream  traffic  is  to  be  a  10  per  eent  decrease 
on  the  existing  rate.  The  time  during  which  these  rates  are  to  be 
effective  is  six  months  eounting  from  March  1,  with  the  possibility  of 
an  agreement  between  the  Government  and  shippers  to  extend  them 
further.  The  exeeutive  order  making  the  foregoing  rates  effective 
was  signed  on  March  1,  1921. 

Dkpo.sits  of  feldspar. — In  the  lands  accpiired  by  the  Department 
of  Antioquia  in  the  <listrict  of  Gocorna  large  deposits  of  feldspar  have 
been  found. 

CO.STA  RICA. 

Guaxaca.ste  Railway.  The  house  of  deputies  has  approved  the 
Guanacaste  Railway  concession  providing  for  the  construction  of  174 
kilometers  of  road  from  the  present  station  of  the  Pacific  Railway  in 
Puntarenas,  through  the  Province  of  Guanacaste,  to  Coco  or  Culebra 
Bay.  A  minimum  of  25  kilometers  must  be  built  annually,*  and  the 
construction  of  the  entire  line  is  to  be  completed  within  five  years. 
The  motive  power  will  be  produced  from  coal,  oil,  or  waterfalls.  Con¬ 
struction  material,  fuel,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  will  be  admitted  free  of 
duty.  The  concessionaire  is  reipiired  to  deposit  $,50,000  as  a  guar¬ 
anty  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract. 

Bittox  factory. — The  department  of  fomento  (promotion)  has 
authorized  H.  J.  Payne  to  establish  a  button  factory  at  Puntarenas, 
using  as  raw  material  mother-of-pearl  and  vegetable  ivory. 

Match  factory. — The  Government  has  granted  permission  to 
establish  a  match  factory  at  Puntarenas. 

h^LECTRic. — The  (^irtago  Light  &  Power  Co.  has  been  authorized 
to  increase  its  electric  power  to  (iTJ  horsepower.  The  company 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  Government  1  colon  per  horsepower  yearly. 
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CUBA. 

Telephone  Service  to  the  United  States. — On  April  19  the 
telephone  line  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States  was  put  into 
operation. 

Prorogation  of  decree  preventing  imports  of  rice. — Inas¬ 
much  as  there  was  a  sufficient  stock  of  rice  in  Cuba  to  supply  the 
country  for  eight  months,  the  decree  preventing  the  importation  of 
rice  was  prorogued.  Persons  having  in  their  possession  over  500 
sacks  of  rice  at  the  ports  of  entry  of  Cuba  were  called  upon  to  furnish 
legalized  inventories  to  the  department  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
labor  so  that  the  amount  might  be  reckoned,  also  records  of  the  sales 
so  as  to  guarantee  the  regularity  of  sale  and  distribution  of  the  rice 
on  hand. 

The  Cuba  Cane  Co.  requests  customs  officials. — The  Cuba 
Cane  Sugar  Corporation  has  asked  for  a  branch  of  the  customs  service 
to  be  extended  to  the  subport  of  Palo  Alto  in  the  port  district  of 
Jucaro,  pleading  the  necessity  of  such  service  to  relieve  the  base 
harbor  of  unloading  and  loading  vessels  boimd  to  and  from  foreign 
ports.  In  decree  166,  February  5,  an  insertion  states  that  inasmuch 
as  the  Cuba  Cane  Co.  agrees  to  furnish  a  suitable  place  for  the  storage 
of  merchandise  subject  to  taxation,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Cuba  Cane 
Co.  is  willing  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  customs  officials,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  agreed  to  equip  the  subport  of  Palo  Alto  for  the  entrance 
and  clearance  of  national  or  foreign  vessels,  whether  from  overseas 
or  the  coastwise  trade,  and  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  general 
merchandise,  either  import  or  export.  It  also  authorizes  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  customs  of  Jucaro  to  act  as  delegate  administrator  to  handle 
all  the  documents  necessary  to  the  loading  and  unloading  of  shipping, 
and  to  handle  all  the  customs  collections  for  which  this  administrator 
is  responsible. 

Sugar  crop,  1920-21. — Up  to  February  26,  1921,  the  statement 
of  the  sugar  crop  was  as  follows:  Centrals  grinding,  185:  arrivals, 
848,993  tons;  exportation,  336,878;  consumption,  18,192;  stock  on 
hand,  493,929  tons.  The  exportation  at  that  time  had  been  in  the 
following  proportions:  Ports  north  of  Hatteras,  263,406  tons;  New 
Orleans,  23,511  tons;  Galveston,  13,830  tons;  Savannah,  1,522  tons; 
interior  points  of  United  States,  1,840  tons;  Canada,  6,719  tons; 
France,  4,058  tons;  Spain,  592  tons;  China  and  Japan,  10,391  tons, 
and  Australia,  1 1,009  tons.  (The  ton  here  used  equab  2,240  pounds.) 

Sugar  Finance  Commission. — By  decree  155  the  Sugar  Finance 
Commission  was  formed.  Six  members  of  the  commission  are  deter¬ 
mined  as  follows:  Two  will  represent  the  large  sugar  producers,  and 
two,  the  bankers  who  lent  financial  aid  in  the  production  of  the'  crop 
of  1920-21,  and  one  member,  the  public  interests  in  general,  the  last 
43441— 21— Ball.  B - 5 
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named  to  be  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labor.  The 
commission  is  to  have  charge  of  all  the  operations  connected  with  the 
sale  and  shipment  of  the  sugar  production  from  the  crop  of  1920-21, 
distributing  the  sales  pro  rata  among  holders  of  sugar,  the  price  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  quality  of  sugar  products  sold.  The  com¬ 
mission  will  agree  upon  whatever  measures  are  necessary  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  its  functions,  and  to  aid  the  producers  when  possible  t(v 
obtain  the  necessary  credit  to  harvest  the  crop.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  commission  to  sell  the  sugar  at  a  natural  price  and 
not  at  an  artificial  one.  The  commission  may  name  delegates  in 
different  shipping  ports  to  see  that  vessels  with  sugar  cargoes  are  not 
cleared  unless  they  have  the  proper  documents  from  the  commission. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Reduction  of  freight  rates  from  Dominican  Repubuc. — 
Steamship  lines  running  from  Dominican  ports  to  New  York  have 
announced  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  freight  on  shipments  to  that 
port.  One  company  has  announced  a  special  rate  on  raw  sugar  of 
$0,375  per  100  poimds,  except  in  contracts  already  made. 

Importation  of  queen  bees. — The  secretary  of  agriculture' and 
immigration  has  issued  an  order  relative  to  the  importation  of  queen 
bees. 

Resources  of  Dominican  Republic. — Among  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Dominican  Republic  are  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron, 
and  amber.  It  has  also  oil  deposits  and  a  large  area  of  sugar  land 
and  tobacco  land;  and  its  coffee,  cocoa,  and  vanilla  products  are 
very  valuable.  The  Dominican  Republic  produces  sugar  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  2  cents  a  pound,  and  can  lay  sugar  down  on  the  docks  in 
New  York  for  less  than  3  cents  a  pound.  Its  tobacco  for  cigars  is 
6  to  9  cents  a  pound;  coffee  is  7,  and  cocoa  9.  There  are  many  tropical 
fruits  which  might  find  a  ready  market'  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

Call  for  bids  on  electric  light  plant. — ^The  city  government 
of  San  Francisco  de  Macoris  has  asked  for  sealed  bids  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  an  electric  plant  for  the  lighting  of  the  city.  Specifications  are 
that  the  plant  must  have  power  sufficient  to  furnish  4,000  incandes¬ 
cent  16-candle  lamps  and  85  arc  lights  of  1,500  candlepower.  The 
plant  may  have  a  direct  current  or  an  alternating  current  not  to 
exceed  25  volts  and  three  dynamos — one  for  the  incandescent  lights, 
one  for  the  arc  lights,  and  one  reserve. 

ECUADOR. 

Probable  formation  of  fruit  steamer  company  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific. — Plans  are  being  made  for  the  formation  of  a  fruit  steamer  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Pacific  with  main  offices  in  Guayaquil.  Such  a  company 
would  do  much  to  develop  the  Ecuadorean  trade  in  fruit  and  the 
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manufacture  of  sacks  from  banana  fiber  which  the  new  company 
expects  to  develop  as  an  industry. 

Lignite  (brown  coal)  mine. — The  Registro  Oficial  publishes  the 
discovery  and  denunciation  of  a  lignite  mine  in  the  parish  of  Simiatug, 
Canton  Guaranda. 

Agriculture  promotion. — ^The  committee  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  held  a  live  stock  fair  in  the  Canton  of  Mejia.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  also  trying  to  secure  seeds  of  the  honey  mesquite  tree  (al- 
garroba)  to  introduce  it  into  the  northern  Provinces. 

Association  of  importers. — The  principal  merchants  of  Guaya¬ 
quil  are  to  form  an  association  of  importers  under  the  laws  of  the 
Government  for  their  common  interests  and  protection. 

Dutch  commercial  mission. — A  Dutch  commercial  mission  is 
now  in  Ecuador  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  principal  production 
centers  of  the  country,  and  also  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
various  public  works,  among  which  are;  The  drainage  and  repair  of 
the  streets  of  Guayaquil,  the  rebuilding  of  the  fiscal  dock  of  the  port, 
etc.  The  Dutch  syndicate  is  also  considering  the  building  of  new 
railroad  lines  in  parts  of  the  country  which  may  be  profitably  devel¬ 
oped. 

GUATEMALA. 

Industrial  companies.  The  Central  American  Powder  Co.  and 
the  American  Foreign  Light  Co.,  both  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  have 
been  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Republic. 

HONDURAS. 

Mining. — In  1920  the  New  York  &  Honduras  Rosario  Mining  Co. 
produced  1,573,185  ounces  of  silver  and  9,532  ounces  of  gold.  This 
company  employs  on  an  average  about  1,500  persons.  The  output 
of  the  Sabana  Grande  Honduras  Mining  Co.  in  the  fiscal  year  1919-20 
was  301,972  ounces  of  silver  and  1,222  ounces  of  gold. 

Sugar. — The  Honduras  Sugar  Distilling  Co.  of  La  Ceiba  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Honduran  government  to  increase  its  capital  to 
$1,000,000,  American  gold. 

Insurance  company. — The  Continental  Insurance  Co,,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Honduran  government  as  a  juridic  entity  and 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Republic. 

Wireless  telegraph  station. — A  wireless  telegraph  station, 
with  towers  150  feet  high  and  equipped  for  the  transmission  of  mes¬ 
sages  within  a  radius  of  from  300  to  600  miles,  according  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions,  has  been  installed  in  Tegucigalpa.  This  plant  is 
capable  of  receiving  messages  direct  from  New  Orleans,  and,  under 
favorable  weather  conditions,  from  Washington. 
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MEXICO. 

Official  resume  of  movement  of  mining  grants. — The  offi¬ 
cial  bulletin  of  the  department  of  mines  of  Mexico  gives  a  r^sum^  of 
the  mining  grants  for  the  month  of  August,  1920,  as  follows:  In  the 
States  of  Aguascalientes,  Lower  California,  Coahuila,  Chihuahua, 
Durango,  Guanajuato,  Guerrero,  Hidalgo,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  Michoa- 
can,  Nayarit,  Nuevo  Leon,  Oaxaca,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Sinaloa,  Sonora, 
Veracruz,  and  Zacatecas,  140  mining  concessions  were  granted  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  1,459  hectares,  73  aras,  and  11  centiaras;  776  mining 
concessions  expired  which  covered  an  area  of  11,885  hectares,  74 
aras,  and  39  centiaras,  and  5  mining  concessions  were  revoked,  which 
covered  an  area  of  40  hectares.  The  r6sum6  of  mining  grants  in 
effect  on  August  31,  1920,  shows  29,096  grants  covering  an  area  of 
388,761  hectares,  31  aras,  and  8  centiaras. 

Placer  mines  produce  other  metals  beside  gold. — An  article 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  department  of  mines  states  that  in  the  placer 
mines  of  Gualalcazar  sulphide  of  mercury,  sulphide  of  silver,  galena, 
and  oxides  of  iron,  such  as  hematites  and  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  and 
cinnabar,  are  found  in  addition  to  gold.  The  Government  analyses 
of  the  different  ores  from  the  placer  mine  districts  have  shown  the 
following  percentages:  Mercury,  from  15.5  kilograms  to  59.3  kilo¬ 
grams  per  ton;  gold,  from  18.8  grams  to  99  grams;  silver,  from  147 
grams  to  690  grams;  lead,  from  8  kilograms  to  20  kilograms  per  ton; 
and  iron  from  40  to  64  per  cent,  making  a  minimum  value  per  ton 
over  100  pesos,  gold.  The  Indians  of  Guadalcazar  pan  the  gold  in 
the  placer  mines  and  distill  the  mercury  in  simple  ovens.  A  mining 
company  has  been  formed  to  exploit  the  metals  of  these  placer  mines 
by  the  simple  method  of  passing  ore  through  graded  sieves  which 
separate  the  material  according  to  volume  and  specific  weight.  The 
sifting  of  the  sands  kaves  all  the  different  minerals,  and  mercury  is 
distilled  and  gold  amalgamated  on  the  spot. 

Irrigation  works  in  Chihuahua. — The  government  of  the  State 
of  Chihuahua  is  making  plans  for  irrigation  works  to  water  an  area 
of  2,000,000  square  meters  or  200  square  hectares  of  land  from  the 
water  held  by  the  Presa  de  Boquilla  on  the  Conchos  River.  A  com¬ 
mission  of  10  engineers,  soon  to  be  increased  to  30,  is  busy  preparing 
the  plans  for  the  irrigation  canals  which  will  cnnduct  the  water  from 
the  artificial  lake  43  kilometers  long  by  10  kilometers  wide  in  the 
widest  parts,  which  contains  about  3,200,000,000  cubic  meters  of 
water.  At  present  the  water  is  utilized  in  the  development  of  electric 
power  in  a  plant  at  the  base  of  the  dam.  The  plant  has  six  large 
turbine  engines  and  dynamos  of  Swiss  make,  and  can  develop  10,000 
horsepower  with  an  excess  of  10  per  cent.  At  present  only  a  small 
force  is  being  used  in  the  Parral  mines.  Towers  are  soon  to  be  built 
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to  conduct  lines  to  Ciudad  Camargo.  The  plans  for  the  irrigation 
project  are  to  be  completed  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
and  the  cost  of  the  works  will  be  borne  by  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 

Reduction  of  tax  on  imported  cottons. — The  department  of 
hacienda  states  that  after  due  consideration  the  petition  made  by 
Mexican  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  that  50  per  cent  be  added  to 
the.  present  import  tax  on  cotton  goods  has  been  disapproved,  as  it 
would  increase  the  price  of  cotton  unduly.  The  cost  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duction,  including  wages,  is  at  1.58  pesos  per  kilo,  and  the  sale  price 
2.39  pesos,  showing  a  margin  of  81  centavos  per  kilo,  or  51.3  per  cent. 

New  SECTION  in  the  department  of  agriculture. — A  section  of 
explorations  and  drilling  for  irrigation  has  lately  been  added  to  the 
department  of  agriculture.  The  new  office  will  determine  the  proper 
regions,  based  on  geological  survey,  for  dams  and  artesian  wells.  The 
office  is  already  using  three  drills;  four  more  are  on  the  way  for 
delivery,  and  nine  more  are  to  be  ordered. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  hectares  are  desired 
BY  German  syndicate. — A  syndicate,  made  up  mostly  of  Germans 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  lands  for  coloniza¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  35,000  hectares  of  arable  land  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  summer  pasture  at  Las  Vacas,  CoahuUa,  opposite  Del  Rio, 
Tex.  The  project  has  been  considered  by  various  governments  of 
Mexico  and  is  now  before  the  present  government. 

Automobile  show  April  20. — The  International  Automobile 
Exposition  was  opened  in  Mexico  on  April  20,  in  the  National  Theater. 
It  indicates  clearly  the  increased  interest  in  automobile  traffic,  as  well 
as  the  prospect  of  improved  roads. 

The  profits  of  El  Aguila. — During  the  past  year  the  Compania 
Mexicana  de  Petroleo  El  Aguila  made  a  net  profit  of  54,659,000  pesos 
gold.  The  company’s  paid-up  capital  is  86,000,000  pesos,  and  out  of 
the  past  year’s  profits  it  paid  to  stockholders  49  per  cent — the  largest 
dividend  paid  by  any  oil  company.  The  pipe  lines  of  this  company 
liave  a  carrying  capacity  of  110,000  barrels  daily,  but  the  system  will 
be  increased  to  accommodate  159,000  barrels  daily.  Its  refineries 
turn  out  45,000  barrels  daily,  and  another  refinery  is  being  built 
which  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  90,000  barrels.  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  to  be  increased,  but  the  new  stock  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  shareholders. 

NICARAGUA. 

Sugar. — There  are  13  sugar  mills  in  Nicaragua,  which  produce 
annually  275,000  quintals  of  raw  sugar  of  100  pounds  each.  This 
is  practically  the  entire  output  of  the  Republic.  About  half  of 
the  production  comes  from  the  San  Antonio  mill  at  Granada,  which 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Nicaraguan  Sugar  Estates  (Ltd.). 
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The  annual  production  of  sugar  in  Nicaragua  is  normally  about 
30,000,000  pounds.  The  Government  imposes  no  tax  on  exports  of 
sugar,  but  limits  the  amount,  subject  to  exportation,  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  production.  There  are  approximately  12,000  acres  of  sugar¬ 
cane  lands  under  cultivation  in  the  Republic.  The  principal  districts 
in  which  sugar  cane  is  grown  are  those  of  Leon  and  Chinandega. 
Because  of  the  great  humidity  prevalent  during  the  rainy  season, 
thereby  causing  sugar  to  sweat  and  rendering  it  useless  for  commercial 
purposes,  it  is  necessary  either  to  export  or  consume  the  crop  each 
year  as  it  is  produced.  There  is,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
grinding  season  practically  no  stock  of  sugar  on  hand  in  the  country. 
Most  of  the  sugar  machinery  used  in  Nicaragua  is  of  English  manufac¬ 
ture.  American  sugar  machinery,  however,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular,  and  one  of  the  large  mills  which  produces  centrifugal 
sugar  was  recently  equipped  with  a  complete  installation  of  machinery 
from  the  United  States.  Tliere  are  no  sugar  refineries  in  Nicaragua. 

Proposed  cix)th  factory. — Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  The 
cost  of  the  installation  is  estimated  at  $300,000.  The  location  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
near  the  cotton-producing  district  of  the  Republic, 

CocoANUT  PLANTATION. — Press  reports  state  that  an  American  oil 
company  has  bought  the  Cocal  Plantation  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Copra  in  large  quantities  is  manufactured  on  tlus  plantation.)  This 
industry  is  to  be  developed  on  a  large  scale. 

New  steamship  company. — The  Snyder  Steamship  Co.  was  re¬ 
cently  organized,  to  engage  in  the  transportation  and  growing  of 
bananas  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua. 

Petroleum. — Dr.  Joaquin  Vigil  has  contracted  with  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  Government  to  prospect  for  petroleum  and  natural  gases,  and 
to  report  to  the  national  authorities  of  the  existence  of  these. products 
in  the  country. 

CoRiNTO  A  POET  OF  CALL. — The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  has 
made  Corinto  a  regular  port  of  call  for  its  freight  steamers  which  ply 
between  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  New  York.  This  means  a 
direct  service  of  15  days  to  Baltimore  and  New  York  without  trans¬ 
shipment  at  Cristobal. 

Exports  from  Corinto  to  the  United  States. — The  exports 
from  the  port  of  Corinto  to  the  United  States  in  1920  amounted  to 
$5,628,345.  The  exports  from  San  Juan  del  Sur  during  the  same 
year  aggregated  a  value  of  $180,032. 

Shipments  of  coffee  to  France. — Recently  the  French  treaty 
of  1902,  the  operation  of  which  had  been  suspended,  was  again  put 
into  effect.  The  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  coffee 
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to  France,  the  latter  country  having  always  been  the  chief  market 
for  Nicaraguan  coffee. 

PARAGUAY. 

New  AcnvTTiES  of  an  American  packing  plant. — An  American 
corporation  owning  and  operating  a  meat-packing  plant  at  San 
Antonio,  Paraguay,  is  planning  to  add  to  its  business  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  citrus  fruit  juices  and  engage  in  exporting  oranges  to  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Uruguay.  It  is  estimated  that  the  plant  will  handle 
annually  500  tons  of  tangerines,  500  tons  of  bitter  oranges,  1,000 
tons  of  sweet  oranges,  250  tons  of-  lemons,  500  tons  of  limes,  100 
tons  of  mangoes,  and  100  tons  of  guavas.  The  company  proposes 
to  ship  oranges  in  crates  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  and  during  the 
northern  winter  months  to  the  United  States  and  England.  The 
company  proposes  to  establish  experimental  farms  and  instruct 
planters  in  the  care  of  orange  groves  and  the  picking  and  marketing 
of  the  fruit.  This  company  also  operates  a  quebracho  extract  plant 
at  Puerto  Pinasco,  the  production  in  1919  having  exceeded  13,000,000 
pounds,  nearly  all  of  which  was  exported  to  the  United  States. 
During  the  same  year  the  output  of  the  meat-paoking  plant  at  San 
Antonio  was  approximately  10,000,000  pounds  of  canned  meats. 
The  packing  plant  has  recently  installed  freezing  facilities,  and  will 
shortly  begin  the  refrigeration  of  beef.  In  addition  to  the  market 
supply  the  company  has  on  its  own  ranches  in  various  parts  of  the 
Republic  about  80,000  head  of  cattle  from  which  to  draw  its  supply 
of  meat. 

Chinese  tea  plant. — A  nursery  has  been  established  in  the 
department  of  Villarica  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Chinese  tea  plant. 
Exp>eriments  show  that  the  Viridis  variety  of.  tea  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  Paraguay. 

Exports  in  1920. — ^The  exports  of  Paraguay  in  1920  aggregated 
a  value  of  14,650,925  pesos  gold  (gold  peso  =  about  $0.97).  The 
principal  products  exported  were:  Meats,  871,512-  kilos;  extract  of 
meat,  23,223  kilos;  cattle  hides,  salted,  147,691  kilos;  dry,  42,796 
kilos;  wool,  58,885  kilos;  jerked  beef,  901,482  kilos;  sugar,  1,410,877 
kilos;  ginned  cotton,  163,812  kilos;  cigars,  8,084,427  kilos;  Para¬ 
guayan  tea,  4,401,660  kilos;  extract  of  quebracho,  21,953  tons;  and 
fence  posts,  2,922,487. 

Imports. — In  1920  Paraguay  imported  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  13,118,594  gold  pesos.  These  imports  in  gold  pesos  by  coimtries 
were  as  follows:  Argentina,  5,022,489;  United  States,  3,129,556; 
England,  2,605,816;  Spain,  565,114;  France,  366,076;  Germany, 
355,410;  Japan,  120,555;  Belgium,  4,834;  Brazil,  169,951;  Chile, 
7,902;  Holland,  65,316;  Italy,  290,031;  Portugal,  6,521;  Uruguay, 
366,976;  Norway,  11,565;  Cuba,  8,182;  Switzerland,  5,654;  India. 
9,708;  China,  4,3^0;  and  other  countries,  2,558. 
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PERU. 

Imported  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  from  England. — Col. 
Stordy,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Peruvian  Government  and 
Peruvian  corporation,  has  been  making  extensive  investigations 
regarding  the  development  of  the  cattle  industry  in  southern  Peru. 
As  the  result  of  a  trip  to  England  he  has  assembled  for  shipment  many 
fine  specimens  of  blooded  stock,  including  120  rams  of  the  Down 
breeds  of  England ;  4  Soay  rams  from  the  flock  of  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  original  Scotch  strain  credited  with  having  the  strongest  woof 
fiber  known;  5  merino  lambs  from  the  National  Stud  Fold  of  France; 
30  ewe  lambs  of  the  Suffolk  breed;  3  dairy  Shorthorn  bulls;  1  stallion; 
and  6  mares  of  English  and  Irish  breeds;  10  sheep  dogs;  and  150 
fowls  of  various  classes.  In  addition  to  the  animals  the  ship  is 
bringing  5  Scotch  shepherds,  experts  in  the  care  of  sheep,  and  one 
wool  classifier.  Capt.  W.  W.  Henderson,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  supervise  the  milk  and  meat  supply  in  Lima.  As  a  result  of 
the  visit  of  Col.  Stordy  to  England  the  wool  experts  of  the  University 
of  Leeds  are  making  exhaustive  studies  of  the  Peruvian  alpaca,  llama, 
and  other  wools. 

Paracas  coal  fields. — Drilling  is  now  being  done  in  the  Paracas 
coal  fields,  120  miles  south  of  Callao  and  18  south  of  Pisco,  in  order 
to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  the  claims  held  in  that  region. 
The  workings  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Paracas,  on  the  Bay  of  Lagunillos,  with  still-water  anchorage  and 
good  shipping  facilities.  The  claim  was  worked  to  some  extent 
from  1906  to  1909,  but  at  that  time  the  English  and  Australian  coal 
which  could  be  procured  along  the  Peruvian  and  Chilean  coast  made 
the  competition  too  keen.  The  present  owners  of  the  claim  consider 
that  with  coal  at  current  prices  in  the  United  States  it  will  be  profit¬ 
able  to  work  this  concession,  as  this  coal  showed  7,843  calories  by  the 
Goutal  test. 

Exports  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil  to  Peruvian  ports. — 
From  the  port  of  Guayaquil  the  exports  to  Peru  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1920  amounted  to  45,769  pieces  of  freight,  weighing  1,228,029  kilo¬ 
grams  and  worth  129,683.30  sucres.  The  principal  Peruvian  ports 
of  entry  were  Callao,  Zorritos,  Paita,  Pimental,  Pacasmayo,  Sala- 
verry,  Pisco,  and  Mollendo.  The  principal  articles  exported  to  these 
points  from  Guayaquil  were  annotto,  door  and  window  frames,  used 
casks,  cacao,  cacao  paste,  coffee,  cut  sugar  cane,  sleepers,  mangrove 
bark,  toquilla  straw,  macora  straw,  tobacco,  and  empty  tanks. 

Orders  for  guano. — The  Guano  Administrative  Co.  has  stated  that 
all  orders  for  guano  for  the  year  must  be  made  before  April  1.  Each 
farmer  must  prepay  4  soles  per  ton  of  his  order,  the  remainder  to  be 
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paid  at  the  rate  of  2  Peruvian  pounds  upon  the  unloading  of  guano 
in  the  port  of  destination,  and  the  balance  in  90-day  notes,  renewable 
upon  request  within  the  time  limit  ending  April  30,  1922. 

Exportation  of  necessities. — ^The  province  of  Ica  has  passed  a 
resolution  permitting  the  exportation  of  grains  and  other  necessities 
to  other  provinces  of  Peru. 

SALVADOR. 

Exhibits  of  national  products. — A  permanent  exhibit  of  Salva¬ 
dorean  products  has  been  established  by  the  consul  general  of  Salva¬ 
dor  at  Bordeaux,  France.  Similar  exhibits  are  maintained  in  Paris, 
London,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  other  important  commercial 
and  industrial  centers. 

Hat  factory. — A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  has 
been  established  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  A  native  straw  known 
as  palma  crioUa  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

Proposed  autobus  service. — The  San  Salvador  street  railway 
company  recently  purchased  in  the  United  States  20  passenger 
autobusses.  These  will  be  tested  with  a  view  to  replacing  the  present 
mule  car  service. 

Commercial  travelers’  convention. — On  January  18,  1921, 
ratifications  of  the  commercial  travelers’  convention,  concluded 
between  the  Republic  of  Salvador  and  th^  United  States  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  January  28,  1919,  were  exchanged  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. 

URUGUAY. 

Crop  estimate  for  1920-21. — ^The  crop  estimate  for  1920-21  of 
wheat,  linseed,  and  oats  is  as  follows:  Hectares  sown  in  wheat, 
303,605;  estimated  yield,  280,892  tons;  hectares  sown  in  linseed, 
37,700;  estimated  yield,  26,811  tons;  and  hectares  sown  in  oats, 
30,692  hectares;  estimated  yield,  28,871  tons. 

Work  of  biological  institute. — ^The  biological  institute  operated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Uruguayan  Rural  Association  has  done 
some  very  fine  work  in  experimenting  to  find  a  means  to  make  cattle 
immune  from  Texas  fever  known  as  Piropasmosis  (Tristeza).  Several 
valuable  bulls  were  held  under  preventive  treatment  at  the  biological 
institute  before  sending  them  as  sires  to  different  departments 
where,  as  a  result,  they  will  be  much  less  likely  to  succumb  to  the 
disease  that  has  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  This  institute  is  also  developing  an  anticarbuncle  vaccine. 
The  chemical  section  of  the  institute  is  experimenting  in  soil  testing, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  known  to  the  farmers  the  kind  of  crops 
to  be  raised  and  the  fertilizers  to  be  used  to  obtain  good  results  in 
each  case. 
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Prado  sheep  fair. — The  yearly  sheep  fair  was  held  on  February 
20,  but  was  not  as  brilliant  this  year  as  previously,  in  spite  of  fine 
exhibits  from  well-known  establishments.  This  was  due  to  the  low 
price  of  wool. 

Steamer  line  from  Montevideo  to  Salto. — The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  port  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  merchants  of  Salto 
has  decided  to  establish  a  one  or  two  steamer  line  from  Montevideo 
to  Salto. 

Dairy  school  urged  by  Council  in  Seventh  Congress  of  Pro¬ 
motion  IN  Nueva  Helvetia. — One  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  taken  up  by  the  Seventh  Congress  of  Promotion  in  Nueva 
Helvetia  was  the  founding  of  a  diary  school.  The  note  to  the  minister 
of  industries  sent  by  the  executive  committee  stated  that  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  methods  in  the  dairy  industry  were  primitive  and  antiquated ; 
that  the  cheese  manufactured  now  included  only  six  kinds,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  Argentina,  where  more  than  40  varieties  were  made. 
It  requested  that  the  founding  of  a  dairy  school  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  to  the  end  that  the  care  of  milk  and  manufacture  of 
dairy  products  be  taught  in  the  Province.  It  suggested  also  that 
scholarships  be  offered  to  students  in  the  school.  The  committee 
also  stated  that  dairying  was  one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country 
which  had  never  been  developed. 

VENEZUELA. 

Production  of  cotton. — Data  published  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
department  of  fomento  show  that  the  estimated  annual  production 
of  cotton  in  14  of  the  principal  cotton-producing  States  of  the  Re¬ 
public  is  7,153,032  kilos.  While  cotton  thrives  in  all  the  States 
and  territories  of  Venezuela,  the  foregoing  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  those  States  which  produce  it  in  commer¬ 
cial  quantities. 

Coffee  exports  from  Maracaibo. — The  exports  of  coffee  from 
Maracaibo  in  January  last  consisted  of  30,663  bags  of  60  kilos  each, 
as  compared  with  17,558  bags  in  December,  1920,  and  43,877  bags 
in  January,  1920.  In  February,  1921,  the  shipments  of  coffee  from 
this  port  totaled  45,480  bags,  or  an  increase  of  14,817  bags  over  the 
previous  month.  Nearly  all  of  Venezuela’s  exports  of  coffee  go  to 
the  United  States. 

Port  of  Encontrados. — The  port  of  Encontrados,  which  has 
been  temporarily  closed  to  commerce,  was  recently  opened  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

State  of  Argentine  banks  on  December  31,  1920. — The  state 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  banks  operating  in  Argentina  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1920,  was  as  follows:  Time  deposits,  current  accounts,  and 
savings,  10,763,550  pesos  gold  and  3,505,378,343  pesos  national 
currency;  discounts  and  loans,  8,298,964  pesos  gold  and  2,486,354,118 
pesos  currency;  money  in  the  country,  45,863,095  pesos  gold  and 
1,081,134,201  pesos  currency;  capital  realized  or  belonging  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  46,883,402  pesos  gold  and  381,848,075  pesos 
currency. 

Amount  of  coined  gold  in  country. — On  December  31,  1920, 
the  amount  of  coined  gold  in  Argentina  was  466,476,764  pesos.  The 
total  on  January  31,  1921,  was  466,476,793  pesos. 

Bonds  for  gold  on  deposit  with  legations. — The  movement  of 
bonds  for  gold  on  deposit  with  legations  was  as  follows:  Amount  on 
hand,  December  31,  1920,  4,123,157  pesos;  January  31,  1921,  same 
amount;  total  amount  on  January  31,  as,  authorized  in  accordance 
with  laws  3871  and  9480,  470,599,950  pesos  in  gold,  equivalent  to 
1,069,545,343  pesos  legal  currency. 

BOLIVIA. 

Payment  of  French  loan.— The  Bolivian  Government  recently 
arranged,  through  the  three  principal  banks  of  the  Republic,  to 
liquidate  its  debt  to  France  from  the  proceeds  of  an  internal  loan 
of  11,600,000  bolivianos.  The  total  indebtedness  to  France,  including 
the  1910  and  the  1913  loans,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  payment  of 
the  same,  aggregated  56,119,392  francs.  This  suiri  was  arranged  to 
be  liquidated  by  a  transfer  of  funds  held  by  the  Bolivian  Government 
in  France,  plus  43,500,000  francs  to  be  paid  the  French  Government 
through  the  Bolivian  banks  referred  to. 

BRAZIL. 

Issue  of  paper  money. — The  Brazilian  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  by  authorizing 
an  issue  of  paper  money,  not  to  exceed  50,000,000  milreis  (about 
$12,500,000),  to  be  loaned  to  the  different  States  through  the  Bank 
of  Brazil  or  some  other  suitable  agency.  Authority  is  given  to  use 
all  or  part  of  the  credit  thus  raised  for  the  benefit  of  national  produc¬ 
tion,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  or  to  the  establishment  of  a  special 
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credit  in  New  York  and  London,  to  be  used  in  buying  and  selling 
exchange,  with  the  purpose  of  aiding  commerce  and  to  prevent  sharp 
fluctuations  in  exchange.  To  prevent  speculation  in  exchange  the 
Gkivemment  will  regulate  and  supervise  banks  and  banking  firms, 
thus  limiting  their  activities  to  l^itimate  business  transactions.  The 
restriction  on  exports  of  Brazilian  food  products  has  been  removed. 

Special  department  of  Bank  op  Brazil. — Congress  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  department  in  the  Bank  of 
Brazil,  under  a  director  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 
This  department  will  bear  the  name  ^of  ‘‘Carteira  de  Emissao  e 
Redesconto,”  and  its  operations,  except  under  special  conditions 
and  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  will  be  limited  to 
100,000,000  milreis.  Rediscount  paper  will  be  bills  of  exchange  and 
drafts  drawn  in  Brazilian  money,  to  order,  for  amounts  of  not  less 
than  5,000  milreis  duly  guaranteed.  The  period  of  rediscount  shall 
not  exceed  four  months,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  per  annum. 
Only  agricultural  or  commercial  paper  will  be  accepted. 

CHILE. 

Savings  banks. — The  state  of  the  savings  banks  on  December  31, 
1920,  was  as  follows:  Caja  Nacional  de  Ahorros,  678,534  depositors 
and  146,622,862  pesos  on  deposit,  as  against  625,855  depositors  and 
143,159,460  pesos  on  deposit  in  December,  1919.  The  Caja  de 
Ahorros  of  Santiago  had  307,158  depositors  and  56,476,636  pesos  on 
deposit,  as  against  283,822  depositors  and  58,103,514  pesos  on 
deposit  in  December,  1919. 

The  state  of  the  banks  of  Chile. — The  state  of  the  banks  of 
Chile  on  December  31,  1920,  was  a»  follows:  liabilities:  Sight  de¬ 
posits  and  accounts  current,  528,431,323  pesos  national  currency; 
time  deposits,  359,366,645  pesos  currency;  Mght  deposits  and  time 
deposits  in  gold,  204,372,868  pesos;  total  deposits,  887,797,968 
pesos  currency  and  204,372,868  pesos  gold;  sight  bank  drafts, 
12,235,451  pesos  currency  and  60,011,597  pesos  gold;  credits, 
91,557,496  pesos  currency  and  25,989,309  pesos  gold;  deposits  in 
bonds  and  documents,  736,867,472  pesos  currency  and  25,232,004 
pesos  gold;  paid-up  capital,  296,388,784  pesos  currency  and  2,451,021 
pesos  gold;  reserve  fund,  116,294,381  pesos  currency  and  20,589,104  . 
pesos  gold;  accounts,  226,601,217  pesos  currency  and  84,599,407 

Cs  gold;  unpaid  dividends,  579,666  pesos  currency;  profit  and 
fund,  21,289,545  pesos  currency;  grand  total  of  liabilities, 
2,389,611,985  pesos  currency  and  423,245,313  pesos  gold.  Assets: 
Cash  on  hand,  155,290,987  pesos  currency  and  16,353,115  pesos  gold; 
checks  and  available  funds  in  other  banks,  122,373,973  pesos  currency 
and  12,904,961  pesos  gold;  other  funds  and  investments,  102,214,600 
pesos  currency  and  8,109,242  pesos  gold;  bonds  and  documents  in 
custody  and  guarantee,  736,867,472  pesos  currency  and  84,993,488 
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pesos  gold;  loans  and  securities  of  public  funds,  1,070,828,358 
pesos  currency  and  135,166,889  pesos  gold;  funds  of  the  ministers, 
15,046,163  pesos  currency  and  2,675,661  pesos  gold;  foreign  loans, 
2,172,272  pesos  currency  and  147,061  pesos  gold;  debtors,  13,256,709 
pesos  currency  and  21,390,117  pesos  gold;  various  accounts, 
171,561,447  pesos  currency  and  141,504,776  pesos  gold;  grand  total 
of  assets,  2,389,611,985  pesos  currency  and  423,245,313  pesos  gold. 

Railroad  receipts. — During  1920  the  second  zone  of  the  State 
railroads  collected  the  sum  of  38,584,071  pesos  currency.  This 
zone  includes  the  lines  between  the  stations  of  Alameda  and  Talca 
and  the  branches  from  Alameda  to  San  Antonio,  Rancagua  to 
Doftihue,  Pelequen  to  I^as  Cabras,  San  Fernando  to  Larrain  Alcalde, 
Curico  to  Hualafie,  and  from  Talca  to  San  Clemente  and  to  Consti- 
tucion. 

Customs  revenue. — For  the  year  1920  the  total  customs  revenue 
of  the  Republic  amounted  to  141,255,585  pesos  gold,  of  which 
96,578,703  pesos  represented  export  taxes,  40,679,386  pesos  the 
import  taxes,  and  3,997,496  pesos  lesser  revenues.  This  siun  com¬ 
pared  with  the  collection  of  1919  shows  an  increase  of  66,784,296 
pesos  for  1920. 

Conversion  funds. — ^According  to  Government  statements  the 
conversion  fund  of  Chile  .on  November  15,  1920,  was  as  follows: 
Bank  of  England,  30,651,245  pesos;  mint  gold  paste,  78,801,728 
pesos;  pounds  sterling  in  gold,  1,051,116  pesos;  dollars  in  gold, 
1,631,678  pesos;  Chilean  gold,  1,974,693  pesos;  and  other  gold 
coins,  140  pesos,  giving  a  total  of  114,110,600  pesos. 

Loan. — The  Chilean  Government  has  contracted  a  loan  of  $24,000,- 
000  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  for  a  term  of  20  years.  The 
sum  is  to  be  used  principally  for  the  expenses  of  the  railroad  company 
and  to  pay  various  debts  and  for  the  purchase  of  equipment. 

Loan  for  public  works. — ^The  President  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress  to  contract  a  loan  for  the  sum  of  50,000,000  pesos,  of  which 
22,750,000  pesos  is  to  be  used  in  the  railroads;  10,348,000  pesos  in 
roads;  in  hydraulic  works,  4,566,000  pesos;  and  in  bridges,  2,236,000 
pesos,  leaving  a  balance  for  the  contracting  of  new  works. 

Circulation  of  bills  and  treasury  certificates. — On  De¬ 
cember  31,  1920,  fiscal  bills  were  in  circulation  to  the  amount  of 
195,698,618  pesos,  distributed  as  follows:  Old  emission,  853,110 
pesos;  of  the  new  emission,  150,000,000  pesos;  gold  guarantee, 
44,845,500  pesos.  Treasury  certificates  in  circulation  on  December 
31  amounted  to  107,123,000  pesos,  divided  as  follows:  Certificates  to 
the  banks,  31,227,500  pesos,  and  to  the  nitrate  companies,  75,895,500 
pesos.  In  accordance  with  these  figures  the  bills  and  certificates  in 
circulation  gave  a  total  of  302,821,619  pesos. 
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Banco  Holandes  de  Chile.— The  Banco  Holand^s,  founded 
with  foreign  capital,  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Santiago  to 
develop  commerce.  The  bank  has  a  branch  in  Valparaiso.  The 
Banco  Espafiol  de  Chile  has  acquired  the  Banco  de  Santiago  with  all 
of  its  property  and  business. 


COLOMBIA. 

Revenue  of  the  department  op  Cauca. — ^The  total  revenue  of 
the  department  of  Cauca  from  July  to  December,  1920,  was  246,394 
pesos.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  administration  in  the  same 
period  was  40,952.  The  value  of  the  liquors  furnished  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  in  the  six  months  was  44,319  pesos,  producing  161,122  pesos, 
or  an  average  monthly  revenue  of  26,854  pesos;  to  this  sum  there 
should  be  added  the  advance 'sum  for  August  of  1,400  pesos,  in  which 
are  included  the  revenues  from  the  Province  of  Micay  and  the  pro¬ 
portionate  monthly  revenue  on  the  38,574  bottles  of  liquor  in  storage 
on  December  31.  The  per  cent  of  expenditures  of  administration 
is  barely  16^  per  cent  of  the  gross  product  of  the  revenues. 

Contract. — contract  has  been  made  for  a  loan  of  $1,205,240 
to  the  minister  of  the  treasury  by  the  Bogota  branch  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Coinage  of  the  mint. — The  message  of  the  governor  of  Antioquia 
contains  the  statement  that  coins  to  the  value  of  $20,478,355  have 
been  stamped  in  the  mint  at  Medellin  since  1917,  of  which  13,044,232.50 
pesos  corresponded  to  the  amount  minted  in  1919  and  4,437,190 
pesos  in  the  first  s’lx  months  of  1920,  no  coins  having  been  minted  in 
the  second  six  months  of  1920. 

Departmental  budget. — ^The  secretary  of  hacienda  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  presented  to  the  assembly  the  following  budget:  Revenue, 
3,029,492  pesos,  of  which  the  principal  items  were:  Liquors,  1,605,000 
pesos;  tobacco,  930,000  pesos;  slaughter  tax,  300,000  pesos;  registra¬ 
tion,  100,000  pesos,  and  the  mint,  40,000  pesos.  Expenditures, 
3,029,493  pesos,  of  which  the  principal  items  were:  Department  of 
treasury,  1,145,219  pesos;  department  of  government,  405,509  pesq|^ 
department  of  public  instruction,  864,495  pesos;  department  of  the 
public  debt,  150,982  pesos;  and  the  department  of  public  charity, 
111,186  pesos. 

CUBA. 

Treasury  payments  during  February. — The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  states  that  during  February  $12,596,300  were  paid  for 
different  accounts,  the  lai^er  part  being  expended  on  public  works. 

Customs  receipts. — ^The  general  treasury  of  the  Republic  received 
$250,000  in  customs  receipts  for  February  from  Santiago  de  Cuba; 
and  $250,000  from  Isabela  de  Sagua.  Habana’s  customs  receipts 
for  that  month  were  $4,988,940. 
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Banking  legislation  commission. — The  banking  legislation 
commission  met  in  March  to  consider  a  suitable  code  of  hanking 
legislation  for  Cuba. 

Collections  in  the  fiscal  zone  of  Obiente  de  la  Habana. — 
The  collections  in  the  fiscal  zone  of  Oriente  de  la  Habana  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  were  $200  over  the  previous  month’s  collections.  There  follow 
several  classifications  in  groups  giving  items  of  the  revenue:  Property 
taxes,  contributions  from  banks  and  societies,  and  the  4  per  cent 
law  produced  revenue  amounting  to  $317,291;  stamp  tax,  census 
revenue,  rents,  forestal  revenue,  penal  colony  products,  trade  marks 
and  patents,  stock  brands,  matriculations  and  licenses,  $3,527;  court 
fines,  interest,  railroad  commission,  national  health  board,  miscella¬ 
neous,  $38,942;  workmen’s  houses,  epidemic  fund,  tourists’  law, 
$41,678;  seals  for  tax,  alcoholic  liquors,  reimbursement  of  tax, 
$54,708;  guarantee  seab,  $914;  total,  $581,016. 

Banco  Mercantil  in  Holguin. — A  new  bank  known  as  the 
Banco  Mercantil  of  Holguin  was  opened  in  that  town  in  April. 

Habana  clearing  house. — ^A  Habana  clearing  house  has  been 
formed  by  the  Cuban  and  foreign  banks  belonging  to  the  association. 
National  banks  or  foreign  banks  formed  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  code  of  commerce  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  own 
country  may  solicit  through  their  representatives  admission  to  the 
Habana  clearing  house. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Bank  closure. — The  American  Foreign  Banking  Co.  has  closed. 
Its  business  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

City  bonds  of  Puerto  Plata. — ^The  city  government  of  Puerto 
Plata  has  placed  on  sale  at  the  city  treasury  bonds  for  the  purchase 
and  improvement  of  the  aqueduct.  The  value  of  these  bonds  is  $500 
and  they  bear  9  per  cent  annual  interest,  payable  quarterly  by  the 
International  Banking  Corporation  upon  presentation  of  coupons. 
The  interest  begins  on  January  12,  1921. 

Customs  collections. — ^The  aggregate  gross  customs  collections 
for  the  year  1919,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to  $4,457,393.48 — a 
gain  of  $138,578  over  1918.  Revenues  from  duties  on  importations 
and  exportation  amounted  to  $4,032,665.38  and  $261,257.80  respec¬ 
tively,  the  values  from  which  they  were  derived  being  $61,818,319; 
balance  of  trade,  $17,615,065. 

ECUADOR. 

Revenue  from  the  docks  and  customs  of  Guayaquil. — The 
revenue  for  the  10-year  period  ending  with  1919,  inclusive,  from  the 
docks  of  Guayaquil  was  6,108,663.19  sucres;  import  customs  revenue 
for  the  same  period  amounted  to  54,263,822.05  sucres;  and  the  total 
revenue  from  the  docks  and  customs  revenue  on  importation  was 
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60,372,485.24  sucres.  The  total  revenue  for  the  same  period  from 
the  customs  duties  on  importation  through  the  port  of  Manta  were 
2,816,917.11  sucres. 

Budget  of  the  central  coMjmTEE  of  charity  of  Quito. — The 
budget  of  the  central  conunittee  of  public  charity  of  Quito  published 
by  the  Repstro  Oficial  shows  a  calculated  revenue  for  the  year  1921 
of  44,098.56  sucres,  and  expenditures  to  the  same  amount. 

Imports,  exports,  and  dock  taxes. — The  import,  export,  dock, 
and  all  related  taxes  collected  by  the  customs  of  Guayaquil  during  the 
first  15  days  of  February  amounted  to  522,259.37  sucres,  as  against 
302,729.97  sucres  collected  on  the  same  accounts  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1920. 

Extension  of  contract  with  the  Banco  de  Pichincha. — It  has 
been  officially  agreed  to  extend  the  contract  with  the  Banco  de 
Pichincha  to  300,000  sucres,  in  order  to  continue  work  upon  the 
Quito-E^meraldas  Railroad. 

GUATEMALA. 

Repeal  of  export  duties  on  sugar. — President  Herrera  has 
issued  a  decree  repealing  the  export  duties  on  refined  and  raw  sugar. 
This  same  decree  imposes  a  tax  of  25  cents  gold  per  quintal  on  re* 
fined  sugar,  and  5  cents  gold  per  quintal  on  raw  sugar  or  panela  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country.  When,  however,  the  production  is  less  than 
200  quintales  of  either  refined  or  raw  sugar  the  tax  is  not  imposed. 

HONDURAS. 

Finances. — The  net  revenues  of  the  Government  of  Honduras  for 
the  fiscal  year  1919-20  were  6,688,976  pesos,  or  5,518,489  pesos  in 
excess  of  the  estimated  net  revenues.  The  expenditures  in  said  year 
were  7,770,585  pesos,  which  left  a  deficit  of  1,081^609  pesos.  The 
total  debt  of  the  Nation  on  July  31,  1920,  was  3,555,982  pesos. 

Silver  coin. — The  Government  of  Honduras  has  prohibited  the 
importation  of  silver  coinage  except  that  of  the  United  States.  A 
recent  law  makes  half  of  the  customs  duties  payable  in  United  States 
currency  at  the  rate  of  $1  for  two  silver  pesos.  The  Government  will 
withdraw  from  circulation  all  silver  coins  except  those  of  the  United 
States. 

MEXICO. 

New  Mexican  coin. — A  new  coin  is  to  be  added  to  the  mintage 
of  Mexico  in  celebration  of  the  independence  centenary.  As  the 
obverse  side  is  to  bear  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Iturbide,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  coin  will  be  named  after  this  personage.  It 
will  be  worth  50  pesos,  and  its  size  will  be  slightly  larger  than  the 
American  J20  gold  piece. 

Expenditures  in  State  budget  for  1921. — ^The  budget  of  the 
State  of  Sonora  for  1921  includes  expenditures  amounting  to  3,309,057 
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pesos,  of  which  the  principal  items  were  as  follows:  State  legislature, 
99,000  pesos;  Government  department,  78,060  pesos;  tax  collections, 
136,980  pesos;  public  education,  2,198,174  pesos;  and  judicial  cases 
of  the  primary  coiu-t  of  claims,  117,300  pesos. 

Banks  authorized  to  open  for  business. — The  department  of 
hacienda  annoimced  that  the  first  two  banks  to  be  included  in  class 
A  are  the  Bank  of  Nuevo  Le6n  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  Monterrey. 
As  during  the  unsettled  period  these  banks  kept  their  fimds  on  deposit 
in  the  United  States,  their  securities  and  reserves  are  now  intact  and 
immediately  available.  The  operation  of  these  banks  will  have  a  ' 
beneficial  effect  on  the  business  of  the  border  regions  where  they  are 
established. 

Silver  mines  exempted  from  federal  tax  on  production. — 
The  Diario  Oficial  publishes  a  decree  freeing  the  silver  mines  from  the 
federal  tax  on  production,  and  the  consular  and  import  taxes  on 
machinery  and  explosives  for  the  mining  and  production  of  silver 
have  also  been  abolished.  The  tariff  of  1910  will  be  effective  as  re¬ 
gards  silver.  These  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  shutting 
down  of  the  mines  and  turning  off  of  workmen. 

NICARAGUA. 

Finances. — ^According  to  a  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at 
Corinto,  Nicaragua,  the  control  of  expenditures  by  a  budget  has  been 
so  successful  in  the  Republic  that  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  its 
adoption  the  Government  has  a  surplus  available  for  public  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  highways  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  congressional 
hall  and  executive  offices.  At  the  close  of  1920  the  national  debt  was 
approximately  19,000,000.  The  interest  payments  are  met  regularly, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Nation  is  of  such  high  standing  that  a  new  loan 
has  been  authorized,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  in  building 
a  railroad  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  possibly  for  the 
refunding  of  the  issue  of  .  1909  bonds  held  in  Great  Britain. 

Municipal  loan. — ^The  municipality  of  Managua  has  negotiated 
with  the  National  Bank  a  loan  of  $15,000,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  12  per  cent  per  annum.  The  money  is  to  be  used  in  the  payment 
of  expenses  of  the  mimicipality.  The  mimicipality  agrees  to  deposit 
all  its  funds  in  the  bank  referred  to. 

PANAMA. 

Defense  bonds. — ^The  Republic  of  Panama  has  offered  at  par  an 
issue  of  500,000  balboas  (balboa  =  $1)  of  national  defense  bonds, 
bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  interest  payable  semiannually  on 
March  10  and  September  10  of  each  year.  The  bonds  are  to  run  for 
10  years  from  March  10,  1922,  unless  the  Government  redeems  them 
before  that  time  at  par  plus  accumulated  interest. 

43441— 21— Bull.  5 - 6 
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Duty  on  sacks. — A  recent  decree  reduces  the  import  duty  on 
each  empty  sack  intended  for  the  exportation  of  native  products  from 
$0.01  to  $0,005,  the  duty  to  be  collected  each  time  the  sack  is  brought 
into  the  country. 

PARAGUAY. 

Reorganization  of  custom  and  revenue  department. — ^The 
Paraguayan  Government  has  arranged  with  an  American  expert  to 
reorganize  the  customs  and  revenue  department  of  the  Government. 
It  is  estimated  that  three  years  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work 
of  reoi^anization.  The  authorities  have  engaged  a  complete  staff 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan. 

PERU. 

Formation  of  national  bank  in  Peru. — ^The  “  Financier”  of  Lon¬ 
don  states  that  there  are  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  state  bank  in 
Peru  with  a  capital  of  30,000,000  Peruvian  pounds.  The  bank  will 
have  the  financing  of  the  budget,  but  will  not  enter  the  field  of  regular 
banks  as  to  deposits,  discounts,  and  exports,  although  it  will  do  redis¬ 
counting  and  may  possibly  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  banks  of 
Lima.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  collection  of  taxes,  the  com¬ 
pany  controlling  the  salt  deposits  of  Peru,  the  guano  company,  the 
Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank,  and  the  Government  Stores  and 
Deposits  Co.  may  later  all  be  replaced  by  agencies  of  the  future 
national  bank.  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  income  for  the  bank  will 
be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  national  currency  or  bank  notes. 
The  gold  reserve  behind  the  present  issue  is  over  95  per  cent. 

IxxAN  OF  3,000,000  POUNDS  AT  8  PER  CENT. — A  law  has  been  passed 
by  which  the  President  is  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  of  3,000,000 
pounds  at  8  per  cent  to  pay  the  Government  debts  to  the  tax  collection 
company,  the  administrative  company  of  Government  stores;  the 
remainder  to  be  used  for  the  oi^anization  necessary  to  replace  these 
companies  and  for  other  purposes.  The  guaranty  for  the  capital 
and  interest  of  the  loan  shall  be  furnished  by  the  three  companies 
mentioned  and  the  guano  administrative  company.  A  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Agencia  Fiscal  Financiers,  to  be  composed  of 
members  agreed  upon  by  congress  and  the  parties  contracting  the 
oan,  will  be  formed  to  handle  the  loan.  The  Agencia  Fiscal  Finan¬ 
ciers  will  collect  the  customs  duties,  internal  taxes,  and  general  Gov¬ 
ernment  revenue,  and  perform  the  services  required  by  the  general 
budget  of  the  Republic  according  to  the  law  of  October  31,  1896,  and 
other  related  laws.  The  Agencia  Fiscal  Financiers  will  not  exist 
over  three  years,  and  prior  to  its  expiration  the  Banco  Nacional  will 
have  been  formed  and  empowered  by  congress  to  take  over  the  duties, 
rights,  and  privileges  of  the  Agencia  Fiscal  Financiers. 

Reduction  of  national  expenditures  in  the  budget. — On 
February  22  the  President  issued  a  decree  suppressing  extraordinary 
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expenditures  charged  to  the  budget,  limiting  wherever  possible  to 
those  strictly  obligatory,  because  of  the  low  price  of  national  exports 
and  the  reduced  revenue  of  the  country. 

SALVADOR. 

Banks. — On  December  31,  1920,  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Sal- 
vadorefio.  Occidental,  and  the  agricultural  conunercial  banks  aggre¬ 
gated  10,560,000  colons  (colon  =  $0.50).  The  total  circulation  of 
these  three  banks  on  the  date  mentioned  was  8,219,410  colons, 
while  the  amount  of  gold  on  hand  was  $2,364,686.  The  Government 
has  authorized  these  banks  to  issue  up  to  21,120,000  colons  in  bank 
notes,  of  which  amount  17,985,996  colons  have  already  been  issued. 
The  metallic  guaranty,  therefore,  represents  55  centavos  for  each 
colon  in  bank  notes — an  amount  largely  in  excess  of  the  guaranty 
required  by  law. 

Receipts  and  expenditures. — In  1920  the  revenues  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Salvador  abrogated  14,632,282  colons  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Imports,  6,254,619;  exports,  2,494,570;  liquors,  3,070,604; 
sealed  paper  and  stamps,  603,899;  direct  taxes,  777,567;  sundry 
receipts,  473,805;  services,  905,245,  and  from  national  property, 
51,972.  During  the  period  referred  to  the  expenditures  aggregated 
13,375,975  colons,  and  consisted  of  the  following  items:  Executive 
offices,  94,095;  general  assembly,  161,863;  department  of  home 
affairs  (gobemacion),  2,707,799;  department  of  fomento,  1,403,975; 
public  instruction,  1,182,524;  foreign  relations,  130,461;  justice, 
810,384;  benificencia  (charity),  682,410;  treasury,  1,047,552;  public 
credit,  1,582,928;  war,  3,455,262;  agriculture,  55,756;  and  other 
expenses,  60,966. 

Public  debt. — The  foreign  and  domestic  debt  of  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  on  December  . 31,  1920,  amounted  to  29,242,315  colons,  as 
compared  with  25,881,576  colons  on  December  31,  1919.  The  inter¬ 
nal  debt  on  December  31, 1920,  was  15,803,915  colons,  and  the  foreign 
debt  13,438,400  colons. 

American  bank  notes. — ^The  legal  value  of  American  bank  notes, 
which  under  article  2  of  the  monetary  law  of  Salvador  are  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  duties  and  imposts  of  all  kinds,  has  been 
fixed  at  2  colons  to  the  dollar. 

URUGUAY. 

Gold  statement. — The  gold  statement  published  on  March  2 
shows  a  total  gold  reserve  of  60,182,125  pesos,  varying  only  slightly 
from  the  December  statement,  in  which  the  amount  was  60,207,219 
pesos.  Of  the  March  2  total  55,408,500  pesos  corresponded  to  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic,  1 ,999,866  pesos  to  the  Uruguayan  banks,  and 
2,773,758  pesos  to  foreign  banks. 

National  finances. — ^The  national  accountant’s  office  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  minister  of  finance  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the 
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probable  state  of  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
on  June  30  next.  According  to  this  statement  there  will  be  a  deficit 
of  1,867,071  pesos — a  deficit  which,  would  probably  have  reached 
the  sum  of  3,712,247  pesos  had  it  not  been  for  the  surplus  of  849,375 
pesos  left  from  the  fiscal  year  of  1919-20  and  999,400  pesos  excess 
funds  held  by  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.  This  means  that 
the  expenditure  for  the  year  will  exceed  the  revenue  by  3,712,847 
pesos,  providing  no  more  expenditures  are  made.  New  legislation 
is  pending  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  revenue  by  alteration  in 
tax  appraisals. 

Authorization  of  emission  of  bonds  of  series  u. — Authoriza¬ 
tion  has  been  given  for  the  emission  of  10,000,000  pesos  in  bonds  of 
the  series  U,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Banco  Hipotecario. 

New  20-centavo  coins  minted  in  Chile. — The  secretary  general 
of  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  went  to  Chile  with  an  assistant  to  bring 
back  to  Uruguay  the  600,000  pesos  worth  of  20-centavo  coins  minted 
in  that  country. 

Gold  export. — The  banking  firm  of  Supervielle  &  Co.  and  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  have  asked  permission  of  the  ministry  of 
the  treasury  to  export  to  New  York  40,000  pesos  and  25,000  pesos, 
gold,  respectively. 

December  bank  balances. — The  general  inspection  of  banks 
and  stock  companies  has  handed  in  the  following  report  to  the 
ministry  of  the  treasury  for  the  month  of  December:  Capital  of 
Uruguayan  banks,  excluding  the  Banco  de  la  Republica,  11,583,608.09 
pesos,  with  a  gold  deposit  of  1,999,665.78  pesos;  greater  emission, 
6,015,660  pesos;  and  new  emission,  silver  and  nickel  of  51,026.81 
pesos;  total  8,066,352.59  pesos.  Deposits  in  accounts  current, 
8,666,491.24  pesos;  savings  and  time  deposits,  14,966,285.91  pesos; 
and  loans,  29,604,364.11  pesos.  Foreign  banks:  Capital-,  3,727,222.08 
pesos;  on  hand,  coined  gold,  2,695,495.1  pesos;  greater- emission, 
16,117,350  pesos;  lesser  emission,  silver  and  nickel,  121,384.66 
pesos.  Total  19,034,229.80  pesos.  Deposits,  accounts  current, 
20,987,606.79  pesos;  savings  and  time  deposits,  20,869,169.72  pesos; 
loans,  34,887,218.74  pesos. 

Banco  de  la  Republica:  Capital,  20,335,955.15  pesos;  cash  on 
hand,  55,412,059  pesos,  coined  gold;  new  silver  emission,  2,779,511 
pesos;  total  cash  on  hand,  58,191,570  pesos.  Deposits  in  accoimts 
current,  44,622,240  pesos;  savings  and  time  deposits,  18,695,750 
pesos;  loans,  90,819,250  pesos.  General  total:  Capital,  35,646,785.32 
pesos;  cash  on  hand,  coined  gold,  60,207,219.92  pesos,  against 
60,204,918.04  in  the  previous  November;  greater  emission  of 
22,133,010  pesos,  against  29,478,970  in  November  last;  lesser 
emission,  silver  and  nickel,  2,951,922.47  pesos,  against  2,963,838.98 
pesos  in  the  previous  November;  total,  85,292,152.39  pesos,  against 
92,647,727.02  pesos  in  November  last.  Deposits:  Accounts  current 
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74,276,838.03  pesos,  against  90,490,449.88  in  November  previous; 
savings  and  time  deposits,  54,531,205.63  pesos,  against  54,176,971.08 
last  November;  loans,  151,310,832.85  pesos,,  against  160,837,947.01 
last  November.  The  amount  of  coined  gold  on  December  31  was 
60,188,263.11  pesos. 

VENEZUELA. 

Petroleum  investments. — An  estimate  has  been  made  showing 
that  the  total  investment  in  Venezuelan  oil  exploration  and  drilling 
work  to  date  is,  approximately,  $50,000,000,  and  the  prediction  is 
made  that  within  the  next  five  years  American  companies  alone  will 
have  expended  $30,000,000  in  exploration  and  development  work 
in  the  Venezuelan  oil  fields.  The  effect  of  the  new  petroleum  law 
of  January  19,  1920,  and  the  taxation  therein  provided  for  is  to 
prevent  oil  and  coal  lands  from  being  held  indefinitely  as  reserves 
by  any  large  company  willing  to  pay  the  surface  tax,  inasmuch  as 
the  lands  contracted  for  and  exploitation  operations  must  be  com¬ 
menced  within  a  fixed*  period  of  time,  and  exploitation  must  be 
continued  without  interruption  unless  justifiable  reasons  for  not 
doing  so  can  be  shown. 


CHILE. 


Change  in  the  customs  tariff. — Congress  has  approved  a  law 
increasing  the  import  duties  50  per  cent  in  the  customs  tariff,  with 
some  exceptions  specified  in  the  law.  The  storage  taxes  established 
by  article  17  of  law  No.  3066  of  March  1,  1916,  will  be  paid  with  a 
surcharge  of  50  per  cent.  The  law  became  effective  in  February 
last. 

Law  of  seals,  stamps,  and  sealed  paper. — The  national  con¬ 
gress  has  approved  the  draft  of  a  law,  the  chief  provisions  of  which 
are  as  follows:  There  shall  be  tax  stamps  of  2,  5,  10,  20,  40,  50,  and 
90  centavos  and  of  1,  2,  5,  10,  25,  50,  and  100  pesos;  sealed  paper  of 
10,  20,  40,  60,  and  80  centavos  and  of  1, 2,  5, 10,  20,  25,  and  50  pesos. 
Stamps  shall  be  issued  within  one  year  in  two  distinct  series,  one 
for  the  judicial  service  and  the  second  for  the  other  cases  covered 
by  this  law.  The  tax  shall  be  collected  as  follows:  By  cash  payment 
in  cases  covered  by  the  law  and  verified  by  an  affixed  seal  which 
shall  be  set  upon  the  document;  by  stamps  to  be  placed  upon  the 
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document;  by  stamps  to  be  placed  upon  the  document  and  the  use 
of  sealed  paper  which  shall  bear  the  seal  of  the  State.  The  tax  will 
be  levied  upon  the  following  documents:  Documents  related  to 
judicial  acts,  administrative  service,  certificates  of  examination  and 
professional  titles,  maritime  services,  contracts,  bond  certificates, 
banking  and  exchange  (Bolsa)  operations,  with  commercial  and 
industrial  operations,  and  with  acts  and  contracts  of  different  kinds. 
The  use  of  sealed  paper  is  obligatory  in  documents  directed  to  tri¬ 
bunals  of  justice  and  to  the  public  authorities,  as  well  as  in  the  regis¬ 
tries  of  notaries,  curators  of  property  (real  estate) ,  and  by  officials  of 
the  civil  registry  when  acting  in  the  capacity  of  notary.  Documents 
granted  in  foreign  countries  which  are  to  be  executed,  paid,  or  take 
effect  in  Chile  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  tax  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations  for  legalization.  .  , 

PANAMA. 

Export  duties. — The  national  assembly,  recently  enacted  a  law 
removing  the  duty  on  exports  of  mineral  in  bulk  (on  value  declared 
in  the  consular  invoice  and  shipping  documents),  mahogany,  cedar, 
or  other  woods  for  building  purposes  or  cabinetmaking,  either  in 
boards  or  logs,  and  cocobola,  guayacan,  mora,  and  other  woods 
offered  for  sale  in  logs  or  ties  (except  mangrove) .  The  export  duties 
on  cocoanuts,  copra,  rubber,  and  resins  are  also  removed.  Export 
duties  on  the  articles  below  mentioned  are  now  as  follows:  Man¬ 
ganese,  25  cents  per  ton;  precious  metals  and  gold  in  bullion  or  jew¬ 
elry,  2i  per  cent  of  the  insured  value;  pearls,  loose  or  in  jewelry,  6 
per  cent  of  the  insured  value;  mother-of-pearl  shell,  30  cents  per 
quintal  of  101.4  pounds;  nispero  gum,  $6  per  quintal;  sarsaparilla, 
S2.50  per  quintal;  balsa  wood,  $2  per  1,000  feet  board  measure; 
vegetable  ivory,  12.50  per  ton;  ipecacuanha  root,  $12  per  quintal; 
cocoa  beans,  $0,005  per  kilo;  and  bananas,  $0,025  per  bimch.' 

PERU. 

Wireless  telephones  and  telegraph  systems. — A  decree  has 
been  issued  which  includes  wireless  telephone  and  telegraph  service 
in  the  national  mail  and  telegraph  monopoly.  The  President  alone 
has  the  right  to  grant  concessions  for  the  installation  of  wireless 
telephone  or  telegraph  systems  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  or 
scientific  experiment. 

Law  increasing  tax  on  alcohol  and  alcohouc  beverages. — 
Law  4225  increases  the  tax  on  native  grape  alcohol  from  34  to  72i 
centavos  per  liter  on  absolute  100®  Gay  Lussac  grade,  according  to 
the  section  of  the  Republic  in  which  it  is  produced;  and  on  native 
wines  and  beers  from  1^  t<3  10  centavos.  A  proportionate  increase 
is  also  made  on  imported  alcohols  and  alcoholic  beverages. 
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SALVADOR. 

Registration  of  trade  marks. — The  trade-mark  laws  of  Sal¬ 
vador  require  that  applications  for  registration  be  published  three 
times  in  the  official  gazette,  and  if  there  is  no  opposition  within  the 
90  days  following  the  registration  will  be  granted.  In  Salvador  the 
ownership  of  a  trade  mark  is  based,  not  on  priority  of  use  as  in  the 
United  States,  but  on  priority  of  registration. 

VENEZUELA. 

Tariff  changes. — The  Venezuelan  ministry  of  finance  has  passed 
three  resolutions  amending  the  tariff  law.  The  amended  law  be¬ 
came  operative  April  1,  1921. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
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ARGENTINA. 

Ground  for  Buenos  Aires  schools. — The  municipality  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  conceded  34,000  square  meters  of  ground  for  the 
construction  of  additions  to  the  national  schools  of  that  district. 

Examinations  in  aviculture. — At  the  conclusion  of  the  course 
in  the  School  of  Practical  Aviculture  of  Buenos  Aires,  44  out  of  48 
students  passed  the  examination  successfully;  68  students  are  enrolled 
.  for  the  second  course.  Beside  the  course  on  the  care  of  poultry  this 
school  offers  a  course  in  practical  agriculture. 

Study  of  foot  and  mouth  disease. — In  the  last  session  of  the 
convention  in  Buenos  Aires  considering  foot  and  mouth  disease  it  was 
decided  to  request  the  School  of  Medicine  to  add  to  its  curriculum  a 
comparative  study  of  the  pathology  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 
its  relation  to  the  infection  of  human  beings. 

Student  bakers  of  Le  Breton  scholarship. — The  two  student 
bakers  under  the  Le  Breton' scholarship  endowment  have  already 
arrived  in  the  United  States  and  most  satisfactory  reports  are  given 
to  the  ambassador  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  begun  their 
work. 

CoLEGio  de'San  Francisco  giving  free  courses. — The  Colegio 
de  San  Francisco  offers  courses  in  primary  education  from  the  first 
to  sixth  grades.  Students  obtaining  sixth-grade  certificates  are  eligible 
for  entrance  into  the  national  schools.  This  same  school  also  offers 
free  night  classes  in  bookkeeping,  French,  accounting,  Spanish,  and 
arithmetic. 
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School  exposition  closed. — The  closing  session  of  the  school 
exposition  which  opened  a  month  ago  was  held  in  the  President  Roca 
school,  where  the  manual  training  exhibit  was  located.  The  system 
has  been  foimd  to  be  piDductive  of  good  results  throughout  the 
Provinces. 

BOLIVIA. 

School  fob  chauffeurs. — A  well-equipped  school  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  chauffeurs  has  been  established  in  La  Paz.  In  addition  to  the 
instruction  given  concerning  the  operation  and  care  of  automobiles, 
a  practical  course  is  given  in  the  mechanics  and  repair  of  the  machines. 

COLOMBIA. 

Dean  of  the  school  of  medicine. — The  directive  council  of  the 
University  of  Medellin  has  elected  Dr.  Juan  B.  Montoya  y  Flores 
dean  of  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  university  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Ur.  Vraulio  Mejia. 

Veterinary  school. — The  veterinary  school  created  by  law  44, 
October  28,  1920,  will  give  classes  in  the  school  of  agronomic  sciences 
of  Bogota.  The  diploma  of  veterinary  surgeon  will  be  given  to 
students  who  have  successfully  passed  the  course  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements.  The  Government  in  accordance  with  the  law  by 
which  the  school  was  founded  will  give  scholarships  to  poor  students 
from  the  intendencias  and  commissariats,  one  scholarship  to  each 
such  governmental  district.  Eventually  the  school  will  be  located 
on  Government  property  in  the  municipality  of  Madrid. 

Official  school  of  advanced  agronomy. — The  President  has 
issued  a  decree  converting  the  superior  school  of  agronomy  into  the 
official  school  of  agronomic  sciences  in  Colombia,  and  has  defined  the 
functions  of  the  dean  and  the  directive  council  and  the  conditions  for 
the  admission  of  students. 

Director  of  the  astronomical  observatory. — ReY.  Father 
Sim6n  Sarasola,  S.  J.,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  astronomical 
observatory.  Father  Sarasola  has  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  physics  in  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  magnetism  in  the  observa¬ 
tories  of  Ebro,  Habana,  and  Cienfuegos. 

CUBA.  * 

Cuban  students  for  American  Army  schools. — The  Cuban 
Government  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  to  send 
officers  to  Army  schools.  One  officer  from  the  Cuban  Army  will  enter 
the  United  States  Air  Service  Observation  School  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla., 
and  another  will  enter  the  Air  Service  Pilot  School  at  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Agricultural  course  in  Cuban  schools. — The  curriculum  of 
the  Cuban  schools  includes  an  agricultural  course,  which,  beside 
teaching  a  love  of  outdoor  life  and  respect  for  the  products  of  field 
and  forest,  gives  sufficient  practical  instruction  in  farming  and  garden- 
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ing  to  enable  a  pupil  who  may  be  deprived  of  higher  education  to 
earn  his  living  by  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  children  are  taught 
the  following  essential  points:  (a)  To  use  selected  seeds;  (6)  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  ground  greatly  affects  the  crop  and 
must  be  considered  by  the  planter  who  looks  for  satisfactory  results ; 
(c)  that  plants  are  forms  of  life  which  must  be  nourished  by  certain 
substances  in  the  soil,  and  that  these  substances  must  be  present  in 
the  proper  proportion;  (d)  that  the  selection  of  good  breeding  stock 
is  even  more  important  than  the  careful  selection  of  seed  in  planting, 
and  that  sanitation  and  care  are  as  necessary  for  animals  as  for 
persons;  (e)  that  agriculture  is  a  question  of  science  and  experience, 
and  that  to  obtain  success  one  must  follow  the  rules;  and  (/)  that  it 
is  foolish  to  buy  from  merchants  what  one  can  raise  oneself. 

The  school  of  sugar  raising  in  Habana. — The  Escuela  Azu- 
carera  de  la  Habana  was  founded  in  1907  by  Drs.  C.  A.  Cuadrado 
and  J.  A.  Simpson,  but  from  1909  it  has  been  operated  as  a  free 
institution.  In  the  school  grounds  experiments  are  made  in  growing 
cane  for  practical  demonstrations.  The  first  course  includes  ele¬ 
mentary  chemistry  and  analytical  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics, 
rudiments  of  natural  history  and  agriculture,  and  the  analysis  of 
sugar  cane  and  its  products.  The  second  course  includes  elementary 
and  analytical  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  the  study  of  the 
growth  of  cane  and  special  analyses.  The  third  course  includes 
sugar  business  methods,  accounting,  mechanical  drawing,  applied 
mechanics,'  applied  electricity,  and  a  course  in  biology  and  bacteri- 
ology.  In  addition,  there  is  a  special  course  in  fermentation,  which 
includes  the  consideration  of  alcohol  and  fermented  drinks. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Order  No.  220,  of  June  30,  1920,  issued  by  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  provides  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  official  certifi¬ 
cate  corresponding  to  the  general  studies  of  secondary  education,  the 
pupil  must  have  passed  the  subjects  given  below.  The  figures  in 
parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  required  in  each 
subject.  The  following  are  required  subjects:  First,  second,  and 
third  year  Spanish  (5) ;  first  and  second  year  English  (5) ;  elementary 
algebra  (5);  elementary  geography  (5);  elementary  physics  and 
chemistry  (5).  Alternative  subjects:  One  from  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  groups:  Fom*th  year  English  (2)  or  first  year  French  (5),  or  first 
year  Latin  (5) ;  biology  (5),  or  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  (5) ; 
physical  geography,  or  geography  of  America,  or  general  geography 
(5);  history  of  Santo  Domingo,  or  history  of  America,  or  general 
history  (5).  Electives:  Any  three  of  the  following:  First  year 
drawing  (3);  second  year  drawing  (3);  third  year  drawing  (3); 
typewriting  (3);  first  year  stenography  (3);  second  year  stenog¬ 
raphy  (3) ;  first  year  bookkeeping  (3) ;  second  year  bookkeeping  (3) ; 
commercial  penmanship  (3) ;  first  year  domestic  science  (3) ;  second 
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year  domestic  science  (3).  In  order  to  obtain  the  official  certificate 
corresponding  to  the  division  of  secondary  studies  known  as  the 
Section  of  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences,  the  following  subjects  and 
credits  are  necessary:  Advanced  physics  (5);  advanced  chemistry 
(5);  botany  (5);  zoology  (5);  geology  (3);  fourth  year  English,  or 
second  year  French,  or  second  year  Latin  (2).  In  order  to  obtain  the 
official  certificate  corresponding  to  the  Section  of  Physical  and  Math¬ 
ematical  Sciences,  the  following  are  required :  Advanced  physics  (5) ; 
trigonometry  (5);  geometry  (5);  advanced  algebra  (3);  mechanical 
drawing  (5) ;  fourth  year  English,  or  second  year  French,  or  second 
year  Latin  (2).  In  order  to  obtain  the  official  certificate  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Section  of  Letters  the  following  are  required:  Fourth 
year  Spanish  (7);  history  of  civilization  (5);  political  economy  (2); 
constitutional  law  (3) ;  sociology  (3) ;  fourth  year  English,  or  second 
year  French,  or  second  year  Latin  (2) .  To  obtain  the  official  certifi¬ 
cate  in  normal  studies  the  following  are  required :  Psychology,  peda¬ 
gogy,  history  of  pedagogy,  school  management,  school  hygiene.  In 
the  public  schools  the  length  of  each  course  shall  be  one  school  year, 
and  of  each  lesson  at  least  45  minutes  except  in  manual  work  when 
90  is  the  minimum. 

ECUADOR. 

Dental  courses  in  Ecuador. — The  Executive  has  published  the 
regulations  for  courses  in  dentistry,  which  will  require  four  years  to 
complete,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  dental  surgeon.  First 
year:  Anatomy,  physiology,  inorganic  chemistry.  Second  year: 
Pathology,  bacteriology,  organic  chemistry,  elementary  prosthesis. 
Third  year:  Therapeutics,  advanced  prosthesis,  clinical  dentistry. 
Fourth  year:  Clinical  dentistry,  local  anatomy,  surgery  of  the  mouth. 
The  instruction  will  be  directed  by  the  faculty  of  medicine;  and  to 
receive  the  degree  of  dental  surgeon  the  student  must  previously 
have  obtained  the  diplomas  of  licentiate  and  doctor,  after  having  pre¬ 
sented  certificates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year.  All  work  will  be  free  to  the  public,  except  the  cost 
of  the  materials. 

Building  for  the  Protectora  de  la  Infancia. — The  society 
“Protectora  de  la  Infancia"  (Children’s  Protective  Society),  with  the 
approval  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  has  rented  for  four 
years  a  house  in  which  the  “Gil”  asylum  is  to  be  established. 

Reorganization  of  the  Academia  Ecuatoriana. — Owing  to 
deaths  and  resignations,  the  membership  of  the  Academia  Ecuatoriana 
has  been  much  reduced.  It  has  lately  been  reoiganized  and  new 
members  appointed,  so  that  it  may  continue  its  cultural  labors  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  Academy  of  Spain. 

Founding  of  new  schools. — The  Registro  Oficial  publishes  a 
decree  establishing  new  parochial  schools  in  the  parishes  of  Pun, 
Putumayo,  and  Santa  Rosa;  in  Papallacta,  Archidona,  Napo,  La 
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Ck>ca,  Tena,  and  Aguarico,  and  in  Mera,  Indillama  and  Puyoall  in  the 
Province  of  Napo-Pastaza.  In  the  Province  of  Santiago-Zamora 
schools  are  to  be  established  in  Macas,  Sufiac,  Alapicos,  Gualaquiza, 
Zamora,  Sabinilla,  Sumba,  and  Chito. 

Regulations  for  the  miutaby  school. — Regulations  for  the 
military  school  have  been  published  by  the  Registro  Oficial.  Students 
must  be  at  least  17  and  under  20  years  of  age  in  order  to  enter  the 
school.  They  must  have  a  certificate  of  baptism,  or  certificate  of 
civil  registry,  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  copy  of  their  bond. 
The  course  of  the  military  school  is  four  years  in  length. 

Number  of  scholarships  to  be  paid  by  Government. — ^The 
number  of  full  and  half  scholarships  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  has 
been  determined  for  the  year  1921  as  follows:  Instituto  Normal 
“Juan  Montalvo,”  45;  Instituto  Normal  “Manuela  Caflizares,”  40; 
Escuela  de  Artes  y  Oficios  of  Quito,  50;  half  scholarships,  Instituto 
Normal  “Juan  Montalvo,”  16;  and  Instituto  Normal  “Manuela 
Caftizales,”  29.  Total  cost,  28,320  sucres. 

GUATEMALA. 

Agricultural  school. — ^The  agricultural  school  of  Guatemala, 
recently  organized  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  after  the  style  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  school  of  Costa  Rica,  opened  its  1921  course  on  the  Aurora 
property,  near  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  of  Guatemala,  on  March  7 
last,  the  session  to  continue  until  December  23.  In  addition  to  the 
Guatemalan  students  a  number  of  young  men  from  Costa  Rica  will 
complete  their  studies  in  this  school.  The  school  is  in  charge  of 
Luis  Cruz  Meza. 

Normal  school. — A  normal  school  for  native  girls  has  been  estab- 
.  lished  in  the  city  of  Guatemala.  Provision  is  made  for  100  students, 
and  the  sum  of  60,000  pesos  has  been  appropriated  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  school. 

HONDURAS. 

Schools. — In  1919  the  number  of  children  of  school  age — that  is 
to  say,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years — in  the  Republic  of  Hon¬ 
duras  was  87,207.  Of  these  47,647  were  males  and  39,560  were 
females.  The  attendance  during  the  year  was  35,912. 

In  1919  there  were  867  schools  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  846 
of  which  were  public  schools.  These  schools  employed  1,107  teachers, 
420  of  whom  had  college  degrees.  In  the  period  from  February  to 
July,  1920,  the  schools  in  operation  numbered  831.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  municipalities  expended  for  primary  instruction  during 
this  period  906,679  pesos. 

Of  the  572  pupils  who  in  1919  received  instruction  in  normal 
schools,  78  were  given  degrees;  37  were  males  and  41  females.  The 
teaching  staff  of  the  normal  schools  numbered  121.  During  the  year 
referred  to  174  students  were  enrolled  in  commercial  courses,  16  of 
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whom  were  given  diplomas.  During  the  same,  year  five  schools 
were  devoted  to  secondary  instruction  with  matriculates  numbering 
259.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  71  professors,  and  the  graduates 
numbered  34. 

There  are  three  professional  schools  in  operation  in  the  Republic; 
namely,  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Sciences,  that  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  the  School  of  Engineering.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  in  these  schools  was  78  and  the  graduates  13.  The  school 
budget  in  1920  amounted  to  600,895  pesos,  of  which  539,503  pesos 
were  expended. 

MEXICO. 

Observatory  for  naval  cadets. — The  department  of  war  and 
navy  has  given  permission  for  the  installation  of  an  observatory 
to  be  used  by  the  students  of  the  Naval  Academy  for  the  necessary 
practice  in  the  course. 

Reestablishment  of  the  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion. — ^The  senate  has  voted  unanimously  to  reestablish  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction.  The  importance  of  popular  education 
is  recognized  by  the  senate. 

Private  schools. — ^There  are  739  private  schools  now  in  the 
federal  district  in  accord  with  the  plans  of  the  national  university 
to  do  away  with  illiteracy.  In  small  towns  the  principal  families 
have  given  several  hours  a  day  without  remuneration  to  teaching 
children  and  workmen.  Schools  of  this  kind  are  often  held  in  the 
houses  of  the  workmen  themselves.  There  are  lectures  and  con¬ 
certs  for  workmen  included  in  the  plans  of  the  national  university. 

Grange  school  to  be  opened  in  Chiapas. — ^The  governor  of  Chia¬ 
pas  states  that  a  farm  or  grange  school  to  develop  agriculture  is  to 
be  opened  in  that  State,  which  contains  vii^in  forests  rich  in  such 
woods  as  mahogany  and  cedar.  Roads  are  to  be  opened  up  through 
the  State  to'  aid  its  commercial  growth. 

Wiser  choice  of  material  fob  primary  textbooks. — A  bet¬ 
ter  selection  is  to  be  made  in  the  material,  both  verse  and  prose,  for 
the  textbooks  in  reading  and  history  in  the  schools  of  the  federal 
district.  At  present  many  of  the  themes  are  entirely  inappropriate 
to  the  child  mind.  It  is  ^so  planned,  in  order  to  cultivate  friendly 
feeling  for  other  nations,  to  eradicate  from  the  history  texts  and 
historical  stories  all  disparaging  phrases  and  expressions  which  tend 
directly  to  inculcate  hatred  and  antagonism. 

Number  of  school  children  in  the  federal  district. — In  the 
federal  district  of  Mexico  there  are  59,209  school  children  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  of  whom  29,084  are  boys  and  30,125  are  girls. 

NICARAGUA. 

Public  instruction. — In  Nicaragua  primary  public  instruction 
IS  free  and  obligatory.  The  Government  is  constantly  establishing 
new  schools  and  gives  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
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districts  where  illiteracy  is  greatest.  New  primary  schools  were 
recently  opened  in  the  Provinces  of  Matagalpa  and  Jinotega.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  36  students  of  both  sexes  studying  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Government  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
North  American  expert  who  was  engaged  by  the  Government  to  study 
and  report  upon  education  in  Nicaragua  has  finished  his  work  and 
has  submitted  recommendations  to  the  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  looking  toward  the  betterment  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  in  all  branches  of  its  activities.  In  1920  there  were  64  new 
schools  established  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  among  which 
48  were  mixed  and  2  for  artisans  and  laborers.  At  the  present 
time  the  State  provides  521  free  scholarships  in  its  school  of  higher 
instruction. 

PANAMA. 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  school. — ^The  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
recently  obtained  permission  to  use  nine  buildings  at  Las  Cascades  in 
the  Canal  Zone  for  a  school  covering  12  grades  of  academic  work. 
The  school  is  intended  especially  for  natives,  but  any  eligible  person 
of  either  sex,  not  under  16  years  of  age,  who  is  prepared  for  fifth-grade 
work,  will  be  enrolled.  All  pupils  are  required  to  work  two  homrs  a 
day  in  part  payment  of  necessary-  expenses,  such  as  room,  board,  etc. 
Work  in  excess  of  the  two  hours  referred  to  will  be  paid  for.  The 
school  opened  on  April  5,  1921. 

PERU. 

Compulsory  education  law  in  Peru. — A  compulsory  education 
law  has  been  passed  in  Peru.  The  law  makes  instruction  obligatory 
for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years.  Parents  and 
guardians  are  obliged  to  prove  that  minor  children  in  their  charge  have 
received  the  instruction  proper  to  their  ages  in  authorized  public  or 
private  schools.  Government  schools  will  give  free  instruction, 
including  the  necessary  books,  etc. 

American  educational  coimissioN. — An  American  educational 
mission  has  arrived  in  Peru  to  undertake  some  of  the  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  new  oi^anic  law  of  education.  The  chief  of  the  mission 
b  Dr.  Harry  Erwin  Bard,  who  organized  the  school  system  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  1905,  and  later  went  to  Peru  as  expert  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  minbtry  of  education  from  1909  to  1913.  He  served  as 
secretary  of  the  reform  commission  on  the  law  of  education  in  1910, 
and  has  recently  been  recalled  from  the  United  States  to  aid  in 
putting  into  execution  the  new  education  law.  He  has  engaged  24 
American  teachers  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  the  projected  reforms. 
They  are  graduates  of  some  of  the  best-known  colleges  and  imiversities 
of  the  United  States  and  have  had  experience  in  foreign  countries. 

National  congress  of  students  at  the  centenary. — ^The 
subcommittees  of  the  national  congress  of  students  have  met  to 
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discuss  what  themes  are  to  be  chosen  for  debates  to  be  held  with 
delegates  from  other  American  countries  during  the  centenary  cele¬ 
bration. 

SALVADOR. 

School  of  embroidery. — A  national  school  of  embroidery  was 
opened  in  San  Salvador  in  March  last. 

URUGUAY. 

Women  graduate  pharmacists. — El  Dia  publishes  a  notice  and 
the  photograph  of  four  women  graduates  of  the  pharmaceutical 
course  who  are  now  ready  to  be  incorporated  in  the  body  of  national 
pharmacists. 

Industrial  education. — The  Superior  Council  of  Education, 
desiring  to  increase  industrial  education,  has  published  a  circular  for 
parents  directing  their  attention  to  the  work  it  is  doing  in  the  School 
of  Civic  Industries.  The  courses  include  building,  masonry,  drafts¬ 
manship,  plastering,  house  painting,  professional  drafting,  and  a 
course  for  engineer’s  assistant.  The  course  covers  three  years  and 
is  open  to  men  and  women  alike. 

Library  for  Superior  School  of  Commerce. — A  meeting  was 
held  by  the  directors  of  the  Superior  School  of  Commerce  to  consider 
founding  a  library  for  the  school.  An  advance  subscription  of  400 
pesos  was  taken  for  the  purpose. 

Laboratory  thesis  contest. — The  papers  to  be  submitted  in  the 
Alejandro  Gallini  laboratory  contest  must  be  handed  in  by  December 
31,  1921,  and  may  be  upon  any  subject  in  the  field  of  medicine  or 
related  thereto.  Contestants  must  be  Uruguayans  who  hold  a  pro¬ 
fessional  degree  either  from  Uruguayan  institutions  or  those  recognized 
there,  or  students  of  the  school  of  medicine  of  Montevideo.  There 
will  be  a  prize  of  3,000  pesos,  and  the  school  of  medicine  will  print 
the  prize-winning  thesis,  presenting  to  the  prize  winner  the  first  100 
copies. 

National  contest  in  the  history  of  medicine. — This  contest 
also  closes  on  December  31,  1921,  the  subject  being  the  “History  of 
Primitive  Medicine  in  Uruguay.”  The  conditions  for  contestants  as 
to  nationality,  qualifications,  and  titles  are  the  same  as  for  the  labora¬ 
tory  test  contest.  The  prize  will  be  800  pesos,  and  300  copies  of  the 
work  will  be  printed  and  presented  to  the  prize  winner. 

Proposed  scholarships  in  the  medical  school. — The  faculty 
of  the  school  of  medicine  has  approved  the  recently  proposed  plans 
for  scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  in  April  of 
each  year  to  students  who  have  obtained  their  degree  or  a  certificate 
showing  they  have  completed  the  course.  The  directive  council 
will  make  the  awards  by  a  majority  vote.  Students  who  are  not 
successful  in  the  scholarship  contest  will  not  be  eligible  for  a  later 
contest. 


GENERAL  NOTES 


ARGENTINA. 

Progress  of  aviation  in  Argentina. — The  military  school 
of  aviation  at  El  Palomar  has  been  informed  of  the  shipment  of 
15  S.  V.  A.  motor  S.  P.  A.  220  horse-power  Italian  planes  and  20 
Avro  planes  of  the  type  now  being  used  in  the  school.  The  S.  V.  A. 
planes  will  be  used  in  the  last  part  of  the  program  of  the  new  course 
offered  by  the  school,  and  the  Avro  planes  in  the  first.  A  number 
of  other  makes  of  planes  are  ordered. 

Vacation  colony  for  weak  children. — ^The  vacation  colony 
for  weak  children  closed  its  season  with  appropriate  exercises. 
During  its  open  term  of  three  months  it  has  aided  some  3,000  children. 
At  the  closing  celebration  1,000  children  were  present  who  were 
registered  for  one  month’s  vacation. 

New  units  in  the  army. — ^Two  decrees  have  been  issued  creating 
new  units  in  the  army,  namely,  the  second  group  of  cavalry  artillery 
and  an  arsenal  battalion.  The  period  of  instruction,  armament, 
and  equipment  will  be  equal  to  that  in  the  infantry  branch  of  the 
service. 

Nordenskjold  is  received  by  the  President. — The  well-known 
explorer,  Prof.  Erland  Nordenskjold,  was  received  by  the  President  of 
Argentina.  The  professor  related  some  of  his  experiences  in  his 
perilous  expedition  through  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes  from  Peru 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  expressed  his  thanks  to  theAi^entine 
Government  for  assistance  in  facilitating  his  work.  Prof.  Nordensk¬ 
jold  left  for  Sweden  soon  after. 

Automobile  tour  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago  de  Chile. — 
The  Argentine  Automobile  Club  has  undertaken  the  management  from 
the  Argentine  end  of  an  automobile  tour  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Santiago 
de  Chile,  while  the  automobile  club  of  Chile  is  cooperating  at  the 
other  end  of  the  route.  The  automobiles  left  Buenos  Aires  to  cross 
the  Andes  at  the  same  time  cars  from  Santiago  set  out  to  perform  the 
same  feat  on  the  way  to  Buenos  Aires.  This  is  another  method  of 
crossing  the  Andes,  which  have  already  been  crossed  by  aviators 
of  both  nations. 

Notable  event  in  aviation. — Mile.  Bolland,  a  young  French 
aviatrix  of  22,  crossed  the  Andes  in  four  hours  on  April  1,  in  an  80 
horsepower  plane. 

BOUVIA. 

Press  association. — A  Bolivian  press  association  entitled  “Cfr- 
culo  de  la  Prensa”  (Press  Circle)  was  recently  founded  in  La  Paz  by 
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the  directors  of  the  following  publications:  AtllVntida,  La  Raz6n,  La 
Ilustraci6n,  El  Tiempo,  and  La  Accidn  Social.  The  object  of  the 
oi^anization  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  along  higher  planes  of  usefulness  and  culture,  to 
extend  moral  aid  and  sympathy  to  persons  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
business,  and  to  provide  a  tribunal  of  honor  for  the  settlement  of  per¬ 
sonal  disputes,  consisting  of  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
organization  and  two  persons  chosen  by  them.  The  officers  of  the 
association  are  Eduardo  Medina,  president;  Humberto  Mu&oz  Cor¬ 
nejo,  treasurer;  and  OctaV-io  Limpias,  secretary. 

CocHABAMA  TO  Santa  Cbuz  Railway. — The  Bolivian  press  is 
advocating  the  prompt  construction  of  the  Cochabamba  to  Santa 
Cruz  Railway  as  a  means  for  the  development  of  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  trade  with  Brazil. 
The  territories  of  Santa  Cruz,  Beni,  and  Chuquisaca  are  exceedingly 
fertile  and  have  immense  stretches  of  grazing  lands  awaiting  develop¬ 
ment.  The  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil,  adjoining  the  Bolivian 
frontier,  is  a  large  producer  of  cereals,  and  these  and  other  products 
of  that  State  could  after  the  completion  of  the  railway  referred  to  be 
imported  into  Bolivia  in  exchange  for  Bolivian  merchandise  and 
raw  materials.  The  political  necessity  for  the  construction  of  this 
road,  according  to  editorials  in  the  leading  Bolivian  papers,  is  very 
great,  inasmuch  as  communication  from  the  capital  with  that  part  of 
the  Republic  is  now  irr^ular  and  difficult.  The  Bolivian  press  is 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Gkivemment  to  the  advisability  of  taking 
such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  proper  for  the  extension  and  early 
completion  of  the  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz  Railway. 

BRAZIL. 

Presidential  election  date. — ^The  Brazilian  Congress  has  en¬ 
acted  a  law  fixing  March  1  of  the  last  year  of  each  presidential  period 
for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Republic. 
The  same  law  prescribes  that  the  house  of  deputies  shall  consist  of 
212  members. 

Embassy  in  Belgium. — A  decree  raising  the  Brazilian  l^ation  in 
Brussels  to  an  embassy  was  signed  by  President  Pessoa,  the  decree 
annoimcing  the  appointment  of  A.  de  Barros  Moreira,  the  present 
minister,  as  ambassador. 

Proposed  International  Dramatic  Congress. — The  Brazilian 
Society  of  Dramatic  Authors,  imder  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Pinto  da 
Rocha  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  taken  preliminary  steps  toward  the 
holding  of  an  international  dramatic  congress  in  the  federal  capital 
in  1922  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Brazil. 

Historical  Institute  of  Bahia. — The  Historical  Institute  of 
Bahia  proposes  to  erect  a  building  in  the  city  of  Bahia  to  be  used  as  a 
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repository  for  the  collection  of  books,  papers,  and  files  relating  to 
the  history  of  Brazil  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Tlie 
building,  which  will  be  a  work  of  art,  is  to  be  inaugurated  during  the 
centennial  celebration. 

Baptist  convention. — A  convention  of  Baptists,  representing  the 
14  churches  of  the  federal  district  and  a  membership  of  1,750,  was 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  January  19  to  24,  1921. 

Art  exhibit. — In  January  last  an  exhibit  of  retrospective  art, 
and  especially  of  art  referring  to  the  time  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  was  held 
in  the  federal  capital,  in  memory  of  the  rulers  of  the  Empire. 

Historical  document. — Conde  d’Eu  has  presented  to  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Historical  and  Geographic  Institute  a  diary  containing  detailed 
information  relating  to  incidents  of  the  Brazilian-Paraguayan  war. 

chile. 

New  steamer  service. — The  Compafila  Inglesa  de  Vapores  has 
established  a  new  steamer  service  between  Punta  Arenas  and  Arica. 
The  first  trip  was  made  by  the  ArzUa  in  January.  J.  R.  Williams 
&  Co.,  of  Buenos  Aires,  have  also  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  freight  steamers  between  the  ports  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

COLOMBIA. 

Opening  of  the  bridge  over  Rio  Palace. — In  Popayan  the 
Carlos  Alban  bridge  was  opened  for  public  use  on  the  Popayan 
Rosario  Road.  Representatives  of  the  governments  of  the  cor- 
regimientos  (districts)  of  Rosario  and  Santa  Rosa  were  present. 

Colombia  ratifies  the  Madrid  Postal  Convention. — The 
President  of  Colombia  has  issued  a  decree  ratifying  in  its  entirety 
the  postal  convention  of  Madrid,  and  the  measures  and  provisions 
of  this  convention  will  go  into  effect  in  Colombia  on  May  15,  1921. 

Sanitation  of  Puerto  Colombia. — The  governor  has  conferred 
with  the  sanitation  committee  in  reference  to  the  sewer  system  of 
Puerto  Colombia. 

PUBUC  WORKS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ToUMA. — .;\mong  the 
public  works  which  the  department  of  Tolima  is  undertaking 
are  the  high  roads  of  Salado,  11  kilometers  and  360  meters  long, 
to  be  extended  32  kilometers  to  the  municipality  of  Caldas;  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  Rio  Picalefia  road  and  entrances  to  the  city  and  the 
present  railroad  station;  construction  of  the  road  to  Rio  Combeima 
to  the  Ame  bridge  and  200  meters  beyond;  the  completion  of  the 
Arrancaplumas-Caracoli  road  with  funds  furnished  at  the  instance 
of  the  governor  by  the  Federal  Government.  Bridges:  Rio  Prado 
bridge,  municipality  of  Prado;  Rio  Luisa  bridge,  municipality  of 
Guamo;  Rio  Luisa  bridge,  municipality  of  San  Luis;  bridge  over 
the  Inali,  municipality  of  Carman;  bridges  over  the  Rio  China 
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and  Rio  Totare  between  the  municipalities  of  Caldas  and  Venadillo; 
bridge  over  Rio  Juan  Lopez  in  the  municipality  of  Iconozo;  bridge 
over  Rio  Guali  between  the  municipalities  of  Santana  and  Fresno; 
bridge  over  the  Rio  Totare  between  the  municipalities  of  Bricefio 
and  Santa  Isabel;  bridge  over  the  Rio  Alvarado,  municipality  of 
Caldas;  bridge  over  the  Rio  Azufrado  between  the  municipality  of 
Villahermosa  and  Santana;  bridge  over  the  ravine,  El  Lavadero- 
Ibague;  bridge  over  the  ravine  of  Los  Angeles  between  Dolores 
and  Alpujarra;  and  the  bridge  over  the  ravine  of  Ata  between 
Prado  and  Dolores. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Aviation  club. — ^An  aviation  club  has  been  organized  in  San 
Jos6,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  which  is  to  train  native  aviation 
pilots. 

Centenary  celebration. — ^The  following  statues  are  to  be 
unveiled  in  connection  with  the  centenary  celebration  on  Sep¬ 
tember  15  next:  To  Juan  Mora  Femindez,  first  President  and 
founder  of  the  Republic;  to  Monseiior  Bernardo  Augusto  Thiel,, 
religious  patriot  and  friend  and  advocate  of  the  Indians;  and  to 
Manuel  Maria  Gutierrez,  author  of  the  national  anthem  of  Costa 
Rica.  The  first  two  will  be  unveiled  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
and  the  third  in  the  city  of  Heredia. 

Standard  time. — On  March  1  of  the  present  year  the  Costa 
Rican  Government  adopted  the  ninetieth  meridian  west  of  Green¬ 
wich  as  the  basis  of  the  standard  time  of  the  Republic. 

CUBA. 

Chinese  immigrants. — The  Russian  steamer  Poma  arrived  from 
Hongkong  with  700  Chinese  immigrants  for  labor  in  the  sugar 
plantations. 

Modifications  of  the  tax  regulations  on  mines. — On  March  18 
the  President  issued  a  decree  modifying  the  existing  laws  governing 
the  taxes  on  minerals  and  mines.  The  fee  paid  to  the  treasury  yearly 
on  mining  concessions  will  be  20  centavos  per  hectare,  and  mining 
property  must  pay  a  tax  of  6  per  cent  of  its  profits. 

Land  for  the  building  of  a  highway. — ^The  Government  has 
authorized  the  payment  of  $56,608  to  acquire  land  for  the  building  of 
the  highway  from  Palmira  to  Manacas,  and  through  Palmira  to  Cuatro 
Caminos. 

New  steamship  line  between  Cuba  and  Honolulu. — The  Cuban 
consul  in  Honolulu  has  informed  the  state  department  that  the  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  in  March  established  a  line  of  freight  and ’passenger 
steamer  service  from  Baltimore  to  Honolulu,  with  stops  at  Habana, 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and  Los  Angeles.  The  first 
steamer  left  Baltimore  on  March  14. 
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British  cruiser  Constance. — The  British  cruiser  Constance  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  port  of  Habana  March  26  for  a  week’s  stay  on  its  way  to 
the  port  of  New  York.  After  the  port  formalities  were  over  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  American  warship  Minnesota  and  of  the  cruiser  Caha, 
anchored  in  the  bay,  paid  visits  of  ceremony  to  the  captain  of  the 
British  man-of-war. 

Building  of  docks  and  storehouses. — In  accordance  with  arti¬ 
cle  63  of  the  sanitar}  ordinances  the  department  of  sanitation  and 
beneficence  will  make  improvements  in  the  docks  and  storehouses  of 
all  the  ports  in  the  Republic  as  a  protective  measure  against  the  in¬ 
crease  of  rats  and  as  a  preventive  of  bubonic  plague. 

Entrance  into  Hospital  Freyre  de  Andrade. — The  mayor  of 
.  Habana  is  considering  the  draft  of  a  decree  regulating  the  entrance 
qualifications  and  treatment  in  the  Hospital  Freyre  de  Andrade.  The 
new  decree  authorizes  the  free  admission  and  treatment  of  all  needy 
persons  requiring  medical  assistance  from  a  hospital. 

Aqueduct  of  Oriente. — The  president  has  authorized  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $100,000  monthly  for  the  building  of  the  Oriente  aque¬ 
duct,  for  which  $2,000,000  was  appropriated.  This  aqueduct  is  to 
supply  the  town  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

New  air  line  from  Miami  to  Habana. — The  West  Indies  Aeroma- 
rine  Airways  Co.  has  started  a  hydroplane  service  from  Miami,  Fla., 
to  Habana.  The  hydroplane  to  make  the  first  trip  in  this  service  was 
the  Balboa,  carrying  10  passengers  and  mails. 

Authorization  of  All  America  Cables  Co.  to  exchange  wtth 
Government  lines. — International  messages  to  be  transmitted  over 
the  lines  of  the  All  America  Cables  Co.  will  be  transmitted  under  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  The  company  is  to  install  one  or  more  tele- 
•graph  lines  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  between  its  office  and  the  Government 
station;  (2)  international  messages  to  be  transmitted  over  the  All 
America  lines  will  conform  to  the  Cuban  Government  rate  of  4  cents  a 
word.  Thfe  charge,  whether  collected  on  messages  presented  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  All  America  Cable  offices,  will  include  the  Government 
and  company  tolls,  the  Government  and  company  acting  each  for  the 
other;  (3)  accounts  between  the  Government  and  the  company  are 
to  be  settled  monthly. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Visit  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby. — Secretary  Denby  vis¬ 
ited  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  he  was  accorded  the  honors  of 
his  office. 

New  vessel  for  passenger  and  freight  service. — The  Romanita 
owned  by  the  Central  Romana,  is  a  well-equipped  modem  vessel  built 
in  Halifax  for  passenger  and  freight  service  between  the  ports  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Macoris,  and  La  Romana. 
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ECUADOR. 

Aviation. — The  Registro  Oficial  publishes  a  decree  providing  for 
the  organization  of  the  aviation  service  which  is  to  be  included  in  the 
branch  of  military  engineering.  The  expenditures  connected  with 
the  service,  amounting  to  20,000  sucres,  will  be  met  jointly  by  the 
war  and  navy  budget. 

Registration  for  military  service. — A  presidential  decree  has 
been  issued  providing  for  the  military  registration  of  all  Ecuadorean 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  years.  Exemption  cases  are 
provided  for  and  persons  not  exempt  who  fail  to  register  will  lose  all 
civil  rights  and  become  liable  to  imprisonment  from  100  to  365  days, 
or  a  fine  of  200  sucres. 

New  re\tsion  of  the  law  of  military  pensions. — A  presidential, 
decree  provides  that  the  ministry  of  war  and  navy  undertake  the 
revision  of  the  law  covering  military  widows’  and  orphans’  pensions. 

Students’  bataluon. — ^The  Federation  of  Students  has  signed 
a  petition  to  the  minister  of  war  asking  permission  to  form  a  university 
batallion  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  to  be  quartered 
in  the  school;  like  the  cadets  of  the  military  academy,  where  they 
will  pursue  their  civil  and  military  studies  at  the  same  time. 

CoMPAiifA  Nacional  de  TranvIas. — Work  has  been  begun  on  the 
lines  of  the  street  car  system. 

PuBUC  works  in  honor  of  centenary. — Some  of  the  public 
works  to  be  undertaken  in  honor  of  th^  centenary  celebration  are: 
Widening  of  the  Calle  Antonio  Ante;  completion  of  the  sewer  system 
of  Ciudadela  Larrea;  prolongation  of  Calle  Arena;  juncture  of  the 
Checa  road  with  the  Sodiro  road;  sewering  and  paving  of  Vargas 
Avenue,  etc. 

Conference  for  commercial  relations  between  Chile  and 
Ecuador. — A  conference  was  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  to  promote  closer 
commercial  relations  between  the  countries  of  Chile  and  Ecuador. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  President  Alessandri  of  Chile,  the 
minister  of  Ecuador,  Dr.  Carrera,  and  the  Ecuadorean  consul 
general. 

Propaganda  magazine. — A  magazine  to  be  known  as  The  Re¬ 
public  of  Ecuador  is  to  be  published  in  New  York  for  propaganda 
purposes.  Material  for  this  publication  will  be  furnished  by  the 
I  Ecuadorean  foreign  ministry  and  foreign  consuls,  the  various  Gov¬ 

ernment  ministries,  universities,  and  schools.  The  magazine  will 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Ecuadorean  legation  in  Washington. 
Decree  covering  inventions. — A  decree  has  been  issued  insuring 
I  to  the  inventor  the  rights  of  his  invention,  improved  process  methods, 

I  and  the  rights  of  the  State  to  purchase  the  patent  rights. 

•  .Decree  fixing  the  official  time. — ^The  meridian  of  Quito  has 

been  adopted  as  the  official  time,  which  will  be  announced  daily  by 
the  director  of  the  astronomical  observatory  and  transmitted  by  the 
I  telegraph  office  of  the  capital  to  all  the  other  offices. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Centenary  celebration. — Under  a  convention  signed  in  the  city 
of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  December,  1920,  the  five  Central  American 
Republics  will  jointly  celebrate  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1921,  the  first  centenary  of  the  political  independence  of 
Central  America.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  is  authorized  to 
prepare  the  program. 

Firearms. — ^The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  decree 
prohibiting  the  carrying  of  firearms  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  and  in 
the  capitals  of  the  Departments.  Persons  in  actual  military  service, 
the  police,  public  officials,  all  travelers  (provided  the  latter  have 
permits  from  their  home  authorities),  are  excepted  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  decree. 

Postage  stamps. — The  Guatemalan  Government  has  placed  an 
order  in  England  for  10,000,000  postage  stamps  of  denominations 
varying  from  2  centavos  to  15  pesos. 

HONDURAS. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  at 
the  beginning  of  1921,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Honduran  Government,  was  637,114  inhabitantsi 
314,258  of  whom  were  males  and  322,846  females.  In  1920  the  births^ 
numbered  17,435,  of  which  9,038  were  males  and  8,397  females.  The 
deaths  during  this  period  were  11,531,  of  which  5,953  were  males  and 
5,578  were  females.  In  1920  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was 
5,904. 

President’s  palace. — ^The  President’s  palace,  the  erection  of  which 
was  begun  on  August  3,  1916,  has  cost  up  to  the  present  time  312,773 
pesos.  With  the  exception  of  the  ornamental  work  and  paving,  the 
construction  of  the  building  is  now  complete. 

Mail. — The  number  of  pieces  of  mail  handled  in  1920  was  4,337,91 7. 
Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  establish 
an  airplane  mail  service  to  serve  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  service. — In  1920  the  number  of 
persons  emploj'ed  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  of  Honduras 
was  1,126.  There  are  in  operation  7,460  kilometers  of  telegraph  line 
with  277  offices,  and  1,405  kilometers  of  telephone  line  with  664 
offices. 

Railroads. — On  July  31,  1920,  the  Trujillo  Railroad  Co.  had  119 
kilometers  of  line  in  operation,  86  of  which  belonged  to  the  main  line, 
14  to  the  Trujillo  branch,  and  19  to  the  Aguan  branch.  This  road 
uses  petroleum  as  fuel.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1920 
was  25,000.  On  the  date  referred  to  the  Tela  Railroad  Co.  had 
245  kilometers  of  line  under  exploitation,  99  of  which  belonged  to  the 
main  line  and  146  to  the  branch  lines.  In  1920  this  road  carried 
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41,187  passengers  and  5,000  tons  of  freight.  The  Yoro  Railway  has 
been  constructed  for  a  distance  of  10  miles,  and  is  expected  to  reach 
Salitran  during  the  present  year.  In  1920  this  road  carried  178,654 
passengers  and  transported  3,139,090  kilos  of  freight.  This  company 
employed  last  year  3,072  persons.  In  1920  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co. 
did  not  extend  its  principal  line,  but  there  were  20  kilometers  of  tram¬ 
way  built.  This  company  employs  about  2,000  persons.  The  branch 
road  from  Mata  de  Guineo,  which  starts  near  Baracoa,  has  been  built 
to  Guelequete  on  the  banks  of  the  Ulua  River,  a  distance  of  15  kilo¬ 
meters.  Gradmg,  however,  has  been  extended  to  a  distance  of  33 
kilometers.  Congress  has  appropriated  1 ,000,000  gold  for  the  repair, 
construction,  and  extension  of  the  National  Railway  from  Baracoa 
to  Potrerillos  and  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  necessary  to  its 
operation.  This  line  is  under  the  management  of  the  agricultural 
company  of  Sula.  The  value  of  the  road,  according  to  an  appraise¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Government,  is  3,393,582  pesos.  This  railway 
received  during  the  past  economic  year  463,331  pesos,  and  expended 
459,686  pesos.  An  average  of  2,500  workmen  and  other  persons  are 
employed  by  the  road. 

MEXICO. 

Aviation  in  Mexico. — ^Aviation  in  Mexico  is  to  be  advanced  by 
the  building  of  50  airplanes  in  the  shops  of  Valbuena,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  owning  sufficient  motors.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  air¬ 
planes  have  been  built  or  acquired  air  mail  service  will  be  started 
between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  Guadalajara 
and  Mejsatlan,  Hermosillo  and  Chihuahua,  and  Mexico  and  Acapulco. 

Mexico  to  send  delegates  to  International  Child  Welfare 
Congress. — The  President  has  authorized  the  health  department  to 
direct  the  permanent  committee  of  child  welfare  in  Mexico  to  choose 
delegates  to  attend  the  convention  of  child  welfare  in  Brussels,  to  be 
held  from  July  18  to  21. 

Organization  of  machine  gun  corps. — The  Diario  Oficial  of 
March  16  announced  the  organization  of  the  machine  gun  corps  of  the 
Mexican  army.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  two  groups,  each  group  con¬ 
taining  three  companies  of  three  sections  each.  Press  reports  state 
that  the  Mexican  Army  is  to  have  50,000  men  as  a  peace  footing. 
Desirable  volunteers  who  are  illiterate  will  be  taught  in  special 
schools  in  army  headquarters. 

Exposition  of  the  department  of  anthropology. — On  March  15 
the  directorate  of  anthropology  opened  an  exposition  in  the  halls  of 
the  agricultural  school  of  San  Jacinto,  featuring  life  in  the  Valle  de 
Teotihuucan  in  the  pre-Spanish,  colonial,  and  present  periods.  The 
exhibits  include  ritual  vessels,  household  utensils,  statuettes,  personal 
ornaments  such  as  necklaces  of  jade  and  obsidian,  earrings,  masks, 
mortars,  arrows,  war  trumpets,  and  obsidian  razors  from  the  pre- 
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Spanish  period.  Among  the  Indian  exhibits  were  hats,  huipiles, 
toys,  ceramics,  laces,  and  drawnwork. 

Largest  number  op  immigrants  brought  on  Hollandia. — 
The  steamer  Hollandia  arrived  on  March  12  with  the  largest  number 
of  immigrants  ever  brought  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  There  were  97 
Russians,  66  Ukrainians,  27  Germans,  and  27  Spaniards.  Many 
immigrants  have  arrived  with  insufficient  funds. 

Reduction  of  import  and  export  taxes  in  Lower  Califor¬ 
nia. — ^Taxes  are  to  be  reduced  on  imports  and  exports  of  stock  and 
cereals  in  order  that  the  towns  of  the  northern  district  of  Lower 
California  may  compete  with  their  American  neighbors. 

NICARAGUA. 

Pacific  Railroad  Co. — His  Excellency  Octaviano  Cesar,  min¬ 
ister  of  Nicaragua  in  Washington,  has  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York. 

PANAMA. 

Labor  Conference. — The  labor  conference  which  met  in  Panama 
City  on  March  20  last  with  an  attendance  of  40  delegates  recom¬ 
mended  the  development  of  agriculture  and  the  exploitation  of  the 
fine  timber  lands  of  the  Republic.  Luis  Alejandro  Victor  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  labor  oi^anization  for  the  ensuing  year. 

New  buildings. — The  All  America  Cable  Co.  is  erecting  a  new 
reinforced  concrete  building,  two  stories  high,  in  Cristobal.  When 
the  structure,  which  is  94  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide,  is  completed, 
the  first  story  will  be  used  for  offices  and  the  second  for  living  quar¬ 
ters  for  employees  of  the  company.  The  location  is  excellent  and 
will  enable  the  cable  company  to  serve  advantageously  the  shipping 
companies  doing  business  in  Colon,  as  well  as  the  vessels  passing 
through  the  Canal.  A  number  of  buildings,  principally  dwellings 
and  churches,  are  being  erected  in  the  eastern  part  of  Colon  on  a  re¬ 
claimed  tract  of  58  acres.  In  this  same  section  the  reinforced  concrete 
building  of  the  Union  Church,  estimated  to  cost  $60,000,  the  Catholic 
Church  building,  the  approximate  cost  of  whicK  will  be  $50,000,  and 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  building,  the  probable 
cost  of  which  will  be  $18,000,  are  being  erected.  The  materials  for 
these  buildings,  as  well  as  the  furnishings,  are  nearly  all  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

PARAGUAY. 

Workmen’s  houses. — The  union  of  commercial  employees  of 
the  city  of  Asuncion  has  formulated  plans  for  the  erection  of  hygienic 
houses  for  Paraguayan  workmen.  In  addition  to  the  money  already 
on  hand  available  for  this  purpose,  the  union  proposes  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  an  issue  of  bonds  to  further  the  undertaking. 
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PERU. 

Monument  to  Don  Nicolas  de  Pierola. — Law  4222  provides 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Don  Nicolas  de  Pierola  and  funds 
for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary.  There  was  a  contest  of  sculptors 
for  the  award  of  the  work.  Don  Nicolas  de  Pi6rola  was  born  in 
Camana  in  1839.  His  first  work  was  as  director  of  El  Tiempo,  of 
Lima.  He  was  next  appointed  minister  of  hacienda.  His  term  as 
president  ended  in  1899.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Peru¬ 
vian  statesmen. 

Two  new  districts  formed. — Law  4207  creates  in  the  Province 
of  Castrovirreyna  the  two  new  districts  of  Tambo  and  Tantara. 

New  minister  from  Uruguay. — Seflor  Rafael  Fosalba,  the  new 
Uruguayan  minister  to  Peru,  was  received  by  the  President  of  Peru 
and  accorded  the  courtesies  due  his  rank. 

Chinese  minister  to  Brazil  and  Peru. — Dr.  Shia  Ji  Ding,  the 
new  Chinese  minister  to  Brazil  and  Peru,  on  his  journey  through 
Argentina  gave  an  interview  to  one  of  the  papers,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  hoped  commerce  would  be  developed  between  South  America 
and  China  by  means  of  direct  shipping  lines.  He  said  that  China 
was  in  need  of  the  food  supplies  South  America  produces,  and  that 
the  Chinese  were  able  to  sell  much  that  might  be  used  in  South 
America. 

Wireless  station  at  Ilo. — A  wireless  station  has  been  set  up 
and  is  now  in  operation  at  Ho,  the  most  southern  port  of  the  southern 
coast.  Ho  is  an  olive-raising  district. 

United  States  Fleet  at  Lima. — The  United  States  Fleet,  under 
Admiral  Wilson,  visited  Lima,  where  the  ofl&cers  and  sailors  were 
entertained  most  hospitably  by  the  officials  and  citizens  of  the 
Peruvian  capital.  The  President  of  the  Republic  visited  the  fleet, 
accompanied  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  minister  of 
the  navy.  A  luncheon  was  given  by  the  latter  to  Admiral  Wilson, 
and  a  bull  fight  was  held  in  honor  of  the  American  sailors. 

Gift  from  Peru  to  Brazil. — The  Republic  of  Peru  has  presented 
to  the  United  States,  of  Brazil  a  building  suitable  for  the  Brazilian 
legation,  and  Brazil  has  reciprocated  with  equal  courtesy  by  offering 
to  the  Republic  of  Peru  the  gift  of  a  building  for  the  Peruvian 
legation  in  Brazil. 

Gifts  of  the  foreign  colonies  in  Peru  for  the  Centenary 
CELEBRATION. — ^The  various  foreign  colonies  in  Peru  will  make  gifts 
to  the  Peruvian  Nation  at  the  centenary  celebration  of  its  indepen¬ 
dence.  France,  which  has  two  missions — one  military  and  the  other 
aviatory — in  Peru  will  contribute  a  statue  of  liberty  to  be  placed  in 
the  Plaza  de  Armas  on  the  spot  where  Gen.  Jos6  de  San  Martin 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Peru.  The  Italian  colony  will 
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ct>n  tribute  a  museum  of  fine  arts,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  South  America.  It  is  to  be  located  in  the  plaza  of  the 
exposition  and  will  cover  an  area  of  2,800  square  meters.  The  Ger¬ 
man  colony  will  contribute  a  25-foot  clock  tower  to  be  placed  in  the 
Parque  Universitario.  The  Spanish  colony  will  contribute  an  arch 
30  meters  high  with  three  porticos  to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Avenida  Wilson.  Other  foreign  colonies  contributing  have  not  as 
yet  made  known  their  gifts. 

SALVADOR. 

Death  of  ex-President  Gen.  Rafael  Antonio  Gutierrez. — 
The  lamented  death  of  ex-President  Gen.  Rafael  Antonio  Gutierrez, 
occurred  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  on  January  9,  1921.  The 
deceased  was  President  of  the  Republic  from  1894  to  1898,  and  was 
universally  beloved  and  respected.  He  became  President  of  Salvador 
after  the  fall  of  the  Ezeta  Government,  and  his  administration  was 
noted  for  its  probity  and  saneness  in  the  handling  of  public  affairs. 
He  was  buried  on  January  10  last  with  aU  the  honors  due  to  an 
ex-President  of  the  Republic.  An  executive  decree  ordered  three 
days  of  mourning,  during  which  time  the  flag  was  flown  at  half- 
mast  from  the  President’s  palace,  and  the  civil  and  military  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Nation  wore  mourning  badges. 

New  railways. — In  1920  the  Salvadorian  Government  contracted 
with  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  following  lines,  all  of  which  are  to  be  completed  not  later 
than  February  15,  1923:  From  Santa  Cruz  Michapa  to  San  Salvador; 
from  Santa  Lucia  to  Ahuachapan,  and  from  Santa  Lucia  to  the  Guate¬ 
malan  frontier,  via  Metapan.  A  contract  has  also  been  made  for  the 
.erection  of  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  Lempa  River. 

Hospitals. — The  Salvadorian  Government  at  present  maintains 
18  hospitals,  5  orphans’  homes,  5  asylums,  and  1  insane  asylum. 
The  orphans’  homes  admit  not  only  children  whose  parents  are  dead 
or  unknown,  but  alSo  those  whose  parents  are  considered  unfit  to  care 
for  their  offspring. 

URUGUAY. 

Underground  telephone. — A  bid  has  been  made  by  the  Western 
Electric  Co.  to  install  an  underground  telephone  system  in  Monte¬ 
video. 

Railroad  from  Montevideo  to  Empalme  Olmos. — A  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  building  of  the  ministry  of  public  works  to  con¬ 
sider  plans  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Montevideo  to  Empalme 
Olmos,  which  is  a  much  needed  line  of  communication. 

Arrival  of  Argentine  minister  to  Uruguay. — The  Argentine 
minister  to  Uruguay,  Dr.  H.  Pueyrreddn,  was  received  in  Montevideo 
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with  much  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Pueyrred6n,  soon  after  receiving  his 
degree,  was  apjminted  professor  in  the  law  school  and  later  elected  to 
the  university  council.  In  1916  he  was  appointed  minister  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and,  later,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  holding  both  offices  until 
1919,  when  he  was  relieved  of  the  agricultural  ministry.  His  Gov¬ 
ernment  sent  him  as  Argentine  delt^ate  to  the  Conference  of  Mari¬ 
time  Law  in  Venice,  and  in  1917  to  Chile  to  represent  his  country  at 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Maipu.  He  has  published 
a  volume  of  his  lectures  on  civil  procedure. 

Automobile  tour  from  Montevideo  to  Punta  del  Este. — 
The  automobile  club  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Monte- 
video-Punta  del  Este  tour,  which  took  place  over  roads  wet  with  rain. 
There  were  32  cars  registered  for  the  tour,  but  only  27  present  at  the 
start.  In  the  touring-car  class  first  place  was  won  by  the  Hupmobile, 
covering  a  distance  of  93J  miles  in  2  hours  51  minutes  and  one-fifth 
second,  with  the  Frankl  n  second  in  3  hours  and  5  minutes.  The  race 
was  won  by  a  Franklin  car  in  2  hours  22  minutes  and  three-fifths 
second.  The  prize  was  1,000  pesos  and,  in  addition,  a  commemora¬ 
tive  plaque. 

VENEZUELA. 

Population  principal  cities. — ^According  to  the  national  census 
of  1920  the  population  of  the  city  of  Caracas  is  92,212;  of  La  Guaira, 
7,334;  and  of  Maiquetia,  8,637.  The  population  of  the  federal  dis¬ 
trict  is  130,132;  of  the  department  of  Libertador,  110,421;  of  the 
department  of  Vargas,  29,711;  of  the  federal  Amazonas  territory, 
48,940;  and  of  the  federal  territory  Delta- Amacuro,  13,474. 

Commercial  museum. — Under  an  executive  decree  of  January  15, 
1921,  a  commercial  museum  was  established  in  Caracas  under  the 
supervision  of  the  bureau  of  commerce  of  the  foreign  office  of  the 
Venezuelan  Government.  The  curator  of  this  museum  is  an  American 
who  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Venezuelan  agricultur6  experi¬ 
ment  station,  and  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  tlje  technical  advisor 
of  the  Venezuelan  Bureau  of  Commerce.  Show  cases  and  metallic 
stands  are  to  be  installed,  and  the  museum  will  be  reorganized  along 
the  most  modem  lines. 

Railways. — The  seventeen  railways  of  Venezuela  have  a  total 
length  of  1,039  kilometers,  and  represent  an  investment  of  200,948,125 
bolivares  (bolivar  =  $0,193).  Of  this  sum  89,486,500  bolivares  is 
English  capital,  79,000,000  bolivares  German  capital,  19,200,000 
^  bolivares  Venezuelan  private  capital,  9,261,625  Venezuelan  national 

(  capital,  and  4,000,000  French  capital.  The  average  return  in  1919 

j  on  the  capital  invested  was  5.1  per  cent. 

I  Wireless. — A  new  wireless  station  is  now  being  erected  at  Mara- 

I  caibo  in  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  June  18,  1920.  This 
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station  is  to  have  a  power  of  6  kilowatts,  a  radius  of  300  miles  during 
the  day  and  of  1 ,500  miles  during  the  night.  The  towers  are  to  be  50 
meters  high.  The  station  will  be  in  direct  commimication  with  the 
Arlington  station  in  the  United  States  and  with  the  station  at  Colon, 
Panama.’  The  station  at  Maracay,  also  erected  under  the  decree 
referred  to,  was  completed  in  December,  and  a  third  station  is  soon 
to  be  installed  at  San  Cristobal.  Wireless  installtCtions  are  also  to  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  at  Puerto  Cabello,  Coro,  La  Guaira,  and 
Ciudad  Bolivar,  and  the  radius  of  the  wireless  station  at  Caracas  is  to 
be  greatly  increased. 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  RIPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  APRIL  12,  1921. 


Subject. 

ASOBNTINA. 

Official  estimate  of  the  yield  of  192(1-21  harvest 


Annual  report  of  local  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
year  1920^ 

Dmtination  of  Argentina’s  principal  exports  from  Jan.  1,  to  Jan. 
31, 1921. 

Cereals  available  for  export . 


Date. 

Author.  * 

1921 

Jan.  15  1 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 

Feb.  1 

general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 

Feb.  15 

Do. 

Apr.  4 

i  Do. 

BOUVIA. 


Incorporation  and  corporation  taxes  in  Bdivia . 

Contract  signed  for  construction  and  financing  the  La  Quiaca- 
Atocha  Railway. 

BRAZIL. 


Jan.  25 
Mar.  6 


W.  Duval  Brown,  consul  at 
lA  Paz. 

Do. 


Increase  in  domestic  postage  rates  in  Brazil . 

The  market  for  cmtical  goods  in  Pernambuco . . 

Revision  of  the  Bra^lian  Lloyd  Steamship  Lines. 

Report  on  the  city  of  Pernambuco . 

Construction  of  new  warehouse  in  Pernambuco... 

M  arket  for  carousals,  scenic  railways,  etc . 


Information  of  interest  to  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles 


Jan.  21 

Jan.  31 
Feb.  4 
Feb.  7. 
Feb.  12 

Feb.  17 


Feb.  18 


C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  in  charge,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 


cmLX. 


The  currency  system  of  Chile. 


Market  for  scientific  apparatus  and  laboratory  sup^es 
Bolivian  commerce  through  the  port  of  Arica  for  1^. . . 
Market  for  paints  and  varnishes  in  Tacna . 


Feb.  3  C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Valparaiso. 

Feb.  25  '  Do. 

Feb.  28  Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Arica. 
Mar.  4  !  Do. 


COLOMBIA. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  January,  1921. 
Incorporation  and  corporation  taxes  in  Colombia . 

COBTA  RICA. 

Market  for  musical  instniments  in  Port  Limon . 


Feb.  25 
Mar.  5  i 


Edmund  B.  Montgomery, 
viM  consul  at  Barranquill. 
Do. 


Feb.  26  Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul 
at  Port  Limon. 
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^*port$  received  to  April  13,  1913 — Continued. 


Subject. 


CUBA. 

Gaj4  mining  in  the  Isle  of  Pines . 


Shipments  of  vegetables  and  arapiftwlt . 

Cuban  imports  and  exports  of  chemicals . 

Cuban  imports  and  exports  of  iron  and  steel  products . 
Normal  conditions  exLst  in  Habana  harbor . 


Bcvanoa. 

Ecuador  a  growing  market  fur  tractors . 

Dental  coiurses  in  Ecuador . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  January . 

OfAdal  exchange  rate  on  New  York  as  from  Mar.  16. 

HONDVKAS. 

The  market  lor  paints  and  varnishes . 


Market  lor  musical  instruments . 

No  extension  work  is  bMng  done  in  Honduras  and  no  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  or  schools  in  the  country. 

MEXICO. 

The  market  lor  musical  Instruments . 


Extensive  work  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  not  devel¬ 
oped  in  Mexico. 

Regulations  governing  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  the 
United  States. 

Market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 


Possible  market  for  surplus  American  corn . 

NicanaovA. 

Monthly  report  on  commerce  and  industries  Ibr  consular  district 
tor  January,  1021. 

rXNAMA. 

The  market  lor  spark  plugs . 

rAEAOVAY. 

Paraguay  protects  foreign  trade  marks . 


Immigration  into  Paraguay  in  1020 . 

Vital  statistics  of  Paraguay  for  second  half  of  1020 . 

Nationality  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  deming  from 
port  of  Asundtm  during  second  half  of  1020. 

Importation  of  articles  of  oonsumpticm  into  Paraguay . 

Chief  products  exported  from  Paraguay . 

Monthly  report  cm  commerce  and  industries  lor  Deo^bw . 

Commcice  of  Paraguav  tor  1020 . 

Copy  (dlaw  of  conoesslon  tor  the  construction  d  sewers  in  Asun¬ 
cion. 

ncRV. 

New  Peruvian  customs  ruling . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1010 . 

UBUGUAT. 

Uruguay’s  budget  tor  1020-21 . . . 

Uruguayan  foreign  trade  for  1020 . 

VENEZUELA. 


1010. 

Market  lor  musical  instruments . 

Coffee  shipments  from  the  port  of  Maraoidbo,  Febraary,  1021 . . . 


1 

Date. 

1021 

Jan. 

21  C 

Mar. 

3 

Mar. 

15 : 

Mar. 

30 

Feb. 

2  1 

Feb. 

14 

Mar. 

i3'! 

Mar. 

’l 

Mar. 

7 

Mar. 

0 

Mar. 

1 

...do. 

Mar. 

11 

Mar. 

10 

Feb. 

26 

Feb. 

25 

Jan. 

20 

Feb. 

3  ' 

...do. 

....| 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

5 

Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

25 

.  Feb. 

28 

.  Jan. 

4 

.  Feb.  24 

1 

1  Feb 

17 

Nueva  Oerona. 

Do. 

Carlton  Baily  Hurst, 
general  at  Habana. 
Do. 

Do. 


general  at  Guayaquil. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Te^udgalpa. 

Do! 


at  Monterey. 


in  charge  in  Menco  City. 
Do. 


Torreon. 

.  B.  Stewa 
huahua. 


Feb.  21 
Mar.  3 


at  Corinto. 


ma  City. 


sul  at  Asuncion. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do  . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


charge,  Lima  and  Callao. 
Do. 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

^Do. 


Maracaibo. 

Do. 

Do. 
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^  (Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  durini;  February,  1921.] 
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CnSnicas  Riojanaa  v  C'atamarqueflas.  2*  edi(i6n,  corregida  y  ampliada.  For  Sal¬ 
vador  de  la  Colina.  Buenoa  Airee,  J.  Lajouane  &  t'la.,  Editorea,  1920.  xviii, 
170  (2)  p.  8®. 

Derecho  civil  Arjitentino.  Nulidad  de  loe  actoa  juifdicoe.  For  el  Doctor  Antonio 
CaBti(;lione.  Buenoe  Aires,  J.  Lajouane  &  Cla.,  Editores,  1920.  viii,  127  p.  8°. 

Estadfstica  minera  de  la  republica,  afio  1917.  Direccidn  ^neral  de  minas,  geolo^a  e 
hydrologia.  Boletin  No.  13,  series  A  (MinasL  Buenoe  Aires,  Talleres  Grecos 
del  Ministerio  de  Agricultura  de  la  Nacidn,  1920.  104  p.  4°. 

lufomie  sobre  las  operaciones  del  afio  1919.  Banco  Hipotecario  Nacional.  Buenoe 
Airee,  1920.  fold,  tables.  59  p.  8°.  • 

- ^  Same  in  French. 

Immigracidn  y  el  maximalismo.  ('onferencia  lefda  en  la  facultad  de  ciencias  econd- 
micas  el  dfa  10  de  Septiembre  1920.  Corregida  y  ampliada.  For  Lucas 
Ayarragaray.  Buenoe  Airee,  J.  lajouane  A  Cfa.,  Editores,  1920.  63  p.  12®. 

Memoria  de  la  mreccidn  General  de  Minas,  Geologfa  e  Hidrolo^a,  correspondiente  al 
afio  1917  [y]  1918.  Buenoe  Airee,  Talleres  Gi^coe  del  Ministerio  de  Agricultura 
de  la  Nacidn,  1920.  4°.  ^2  vols. 

Memoria  de  loe  trabajoe  realiaadoe  de  Mayo  1919  a  30  de  Abril  de  1920.  Instituto 
Bioldgico  de  la  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires,  Imp.  Gadola,  1920. 
fold,  illus.  62  p.  8®. 

Nuevo  derecho.  (Legislacidn  del  trabajo.)  For  Alfredo  L.  Falacioe.  Buenoe  Airee, 
J.  Lajouane  &  Cta.,  Editores,  1920.  xxii,  390  p.  8®. 
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